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Those who could, moved; those who could not, stayed. Robinson 
sums up the change: 


Some moved out—to neighborhoods unscarred by the riots, to 
the suburbs . . .and moved up, taking advantage of new oppor- 
tunities. They moved up the ladder at work, purchased homes 
and built equity, sent their children to college, demanded and 
earned most of their rightful share of America’s bounty. They 
became the Mainstream majority. Some didn't make it. They 
saw the row houses and apartment buildings where they lived 
sag from neglect; they hunkered down as big public housing 
projects . . . became increasingly dysfunctional and dangerous. 
‘They sent their children to low-performing schools that had 
already been forsaken by the brightest students and the pushiest 
parents. They remained while jobs left the neighborhood, as did 
capital, as did ambition, as did public order. They became the 
Abandoned."® 


In 1970, the average African American lived in a neighborhood that 
was more economically mixed, with the well-to-do, middle-class, and 
poor living side by side, than the neighborhoods where most white 
people lived. Only a decade later, that was no longer true. As Bischoff 
and Reardon write, “segregation by income among black families . . . 
grew four times as much [as among white families] between 1970 and 
2009.”"’ They add that “although income segregation among blacks grew 
substantially in the 1970s and 1980s, it grew at an even faster rate from 
2000 to 2009.” (We will look at the factors driving that change later in 
this chapter.) 

‘The transformation Robinson describes could be subtitled “The Mak- 
ing of the Ghetto,” not only as a reality, but as a term that came into 
common use in the 1960s and 1970s to describe the distressed, poor 
African American neighborhoods that now seemed to be a fixture of 
every older city in America. How the word ghetto, a word coined in 
sixteenth-century Venice, became the code word for these neighbor- 
hoods is itself a useful object lesson in how words become racialized, and 
what that comes to mean.”8 
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When the Venetian authorities forced the city’s Jews to move into 
a small walled compound in Cannaregio in 1516, that area came to be 
known as the Ghetto, a name whose origins are still obscure. The word 
caught on, appearing in the papal bull that created the Rome ghetto in 
1562. During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, in city after city 
Jews across Western Europe were confined to ghettos, most famously 
perhaps in Rome, where in addition to being segregated, Jews were reg- 
ularly herded into churches to be forced to listen to sermons exhorting 
them to convert to Christianity and taxed to pay for the priests giving 
the sermons. 

With the coming of the Enlightenment in the eighteenth century, 
the ghettos were gradually abolished. The last one to be dismantled was 
in Rome, with the end of papal rule in 1870. The ghetto was revived in 
far more horrific fashion in the twentieth century by Nazi Germany, 
which herded Jews into closed zones in Eastern European cities, either 
to exploit their labor or to confine them to interim holding camps pend- 
ing their murder by the Nazi killing machine. 

During the first half of the twentieth century, before the word ghetto 
took on its association with the Holocaust, it was applied loosely in the 
United States to racial and ethnic enclaves of all sorts, but particularly 
to Jewish immigrant communities. A popular book of 1902, Hutchins 
Hapgood’s The Spirit of the Ghetto, about the Jewish Lower East Side 
of Manhattan, described the “intense and varied life [of] the colony of 
Russian and Galician Jews who live on the east side and form the larg- 
est Jewish city in the world.”’? During World War II, though, spurred 
by the awareness of what was going on in Eastern Europe, people in 
the United States began to focus on the black or “Negro” ghetto, mak- 
ing the point that—in contrast to the white ethnic “ghettos”—urban 
blacks who tried to move out “hit the invisible barbed-wire fence of 
restrictive covenants.””° 

Whether or not St. Clair Drake and Horace Clayton, the two black 
sociologists who wrote those lines in their magisterial work Black 
Metropolis in 1945, were deliberately drawing an analogy with the 
barbed wire the Nazis used to build their ghettos is unclear, although it 
is hard to imagine that it was not on their minds. As with Kenneth Clark, 
who published Dark Ghetto twenty years later, it was largely African 
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Americans, both scholars and advocates, who used the term gherto to 
call attention to the fact that, unlike white ethnic groups that initially 
clustered together for mutual support and cultural solidarity and for the 
most part moved onward as they assimilated and prospered, black people 
were kept hemmed in by the outside white world. 

As Robinson's “Mainstream majority” began to move out of the tra- 
ditional black neighborhoods in the 1960s and 1970s, the idea of what a 
ghetto meant was transformed once again. Now, it was no longer an area 
defined by race, but by race and class. It was no longer clearly hemmed 
in by explicit, formal barriers, but by more subtle, if equally powerful, 
barriers of social pressure and poverty; as Dutch scholar Talja Blokland 
puts it, it became the “spatial expression of social processes.””! The term 
inner city, which came into use in the 1960s and 1970s, came to be seen 
as almost a synonym. Despite its literal meaning, though, inner city is not 
a geographic term; as Brooklyn blogger Justin Charity writes, it can be 
anywhere: inner city “is a uniquely American term. In its common usage, 
it signifies poor, black, urban neighborhoods. The term somehow applies 
regardless of whether [or not] such neighborhoods are downtown or 
central to the city grid.”” 

Both terms, especially as used by the larger society to stigmatize the 
people it has left behind, are sometimes resented, but they have also 
become a trademark for many young African Americans who have come 
to use ghetto and inner city to stand for a distinct, oppositional strand of 
African American culture that challenges white mainstream culture. 
Leaving culture aside, though, the terms reflect a physical reality: the 
presence of large areas of concentrated, persistent, and largely African 
American poverty in almost every older city in the United States. These 
areas are as distinct and important a type of urban neighborhood as the 
gentrifying areas or the middle neighborhoods we will explore in the 
following chapters. Whatever one’s feelings toward these terms, whether 
used by white politicians or black rappers, these are the places people are 
thinking about when they say ghefto or inner city. They are real. 

Putting the words concentrated poverty and African American together 
in the same sentence is not accidental. While there are many poor white 
families in the United States, many of whom live in urban areas, few 
live in urban areas of concentrated poverty. In Baltimore, half of all poor 
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African Americans live in areas of concentrated poverty, compared to 
only one out of five poor whites. In Milwaukee, over 70 percent of poor 
blacks live in high-poverty areas. 

In contrast to the bustling, vibrant streets of the mid-century African 
American neighborhoods depicted by so many writers, though, the most 
powerful visual impression many longtime ghetto areas make today is 
one of sheer emptiness. Walking down Market Street in North City St. 
Louis, shown in figure 4-3, one sees block after block of vacant, derelict 
houses and vacant lots, mixed with scattered still-occupied homes and 
churches, occasionally interspersed with a low-income housing project 
or two. It hardly comes as a surprise to learn that this part of St. Louis, 
where nearly 37,000 people lived in 1970, houses only a little more than 
6,000 today.*8 


Figure 4-3 North Market Street in North City St. Louis. (Source: Goo- 
gle Earth) 


North City may be extreme, but it is not unique. The Kettering 
section of Detroit’s East Side housed 45,000 people in 1970, but 
only 9,000 today. Not surprisingly, a 2013 survey found that over 
half of the area’s houses have been torn down, with vacant lots left in 
their place, while over a quarter of the remaining houses are vacant 
and abandoned. 
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Detroit’s East Side and North City St. Louis may be further down the 
path of abandonment than equally distressed areas in some other cities, 
but the story is the same—a steady progression of decline that has gone 
on for decade after decade. As we showed earlier, far more white people 
fled the cities than African Americans came to take their place. Some 
American cities, like St. Louis and Pittsburgh, started to lose popula- 
tion in the 1950s, while the exodus turned into a flood in the 1960s and 
1970s. As Robinson’s Mainstream majority moved out of the ghetto, the 
poor stayed behind. 

Gradually, a vicious cycle emerged. As areas became increasingly poor 
and run-down, fewer and fewer people who could afford to live some- 
where else wanted to stay. With more areas open to African Ameri- 
can families, ghetto residents who got a promotion, a college degree, 
or a new, better, job, moved out. As fewer and fewer people wanted the 
houses, just as the law of supply and demand would predict, they were 
worth less and less, to the point where a house cost less than a good used 
car. Owners made fewer and fewer repairs—why bother when you'd 
never get your money back?—and the houses started to fall apart. A lot 
of owners stopped paying property taxes, and their properties started to 
wind up in the hands of city governments, which took them over even 
though they didn’t really want them and usually didn’t know what to do 
with them. Here and there, a developer or a nonprofit organization got 
federal money and put up a low-income housing project. That meant 
that a few poor people had better housing, but it did nothing to change 
the area’s downward spiral. 

Soon, the only people buying houses in these areas were absentee 
owners, usually short-term speculators, who rented them out to people 
who couldnt afford anything better. Eventually, when the cost of main- 
taining the house got too much, they walked away. Gradually no one 
wanted to own the houses anymore. In the entire census tract shown in 
the picture of St. Louis’s North Market Street, only one house was sold 
during 2015. The price was $9,900. 

When an area gets to that point, as families move out, or elderly 
homeowners pass away, the houses stay empty, and are sooner or later 
vandalized for the copper in the pipes, trashed by squatters or gangs, or 
set on fire. Eventually, the city may get around to knocking them down, 
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usually to the relief of the remaining neighbors. Cleveland activist Frank 
Ford told me about how an elderly homeowner once buttonholed him 
about the empty house next door: “I don't care if they fix it up or tear it 
down, “ she said. “Just do something!” 

Despite the robust urban revival, areas of concentrated poverty are 
growing in America’s cities and metropolitan areas. Urban Observato- 
ry’s Joe Cortright has studied the long-term trends in the nation’s larger 
cities and metro areas. He concludes: “A few places have gentrified, expe- 
rienced a reduction in poverty, and generated net population growth. But 
those areas that don’t rebound don't remain stable: they deteriorate, lose 
population, and overwhelmingly remain high-poverty neighborhoods. 
Meanwhile, we are continually creating new high-poverty neighbor- 
hoods.”** While poverty itselfis debilitating to body and spirit, decades 
of research since Kenneth Clark’s Dark Ghetto has shown how much 
more destructive it becomes when concentrated in areas of persistent, 
concentrated poverty. 

Cortright found that out of 1,100 high-poverty neighborhoods 
in the fifty-one cities he studied in 1970, fewer than one in ten had 
“rebounded,” in that their poverty rates had declined from over 30 per- 
cent to below 15 percent, which was still at or below the national aver- 
age. More than two-thirds of those areas still had poverty rates over 30 
percent in 2010. Meanwhile, over 1,200 neighborhoods that had been 
low-poverty in 1970 had become high-poverty areas by 2010. All told, 
there were nearly three times as many high-poverty areas in these fif- 
ty-one cities in 2010 as in 1970. 

Cortright didn’t factor race into his study, but when we compare 
the location of areas in many cities that are both majority black and 
high-poverty in 2000 and in 2015, we find the same pattern: a few areas 
may no longer be majority black, high-poverty areas, but many more 
areas have been added. While a handful of areas in Milwaukee are no 
longer majority black, high-poverty areas, large parts of the city’s North 
Side have been added; all in all, the number of Milwaukee’s African 
American residents living in areas of concentrated poverty grew by 
36,000 between 2000 and 2015, while the percentage of all African 
Americans living in those areas grew from 46 percent in 2000 to 58 
percent, or well over half, by 2015. In the map of Detroit shown in figure 
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4-4, the areas outlined in black were ghetto areas in 2000, while the gray 
areas were ghetto areas in 2015. Detroit’s ghetto has spread from the 
central parts of the east and west side across the city, today including 
many of the city’s one-time middle-class neighborhoods to the north- 
west and to the east. 


Figure 4-4 The spread of Detroit’s ghetto, 2000-2015. (Source: 
PolicyMap) 


Tracking one small area, the black circle on the map of Detroit, over 
the past nearly fifty years sheds light on how urban neighborhoods 
change. This area, a small neighborhood known as Crary-St. Mary’s 
after its public school and its Catholic church, was built from the 1930s 
through the 1950s, a time mostly of prosperity and rapid growth in 
Detroit. From the beginning it was a middle-class neighborhood, with 
smallish but solid brick houses set back from the street by generous front 
yards; in fact, it was a modest, miniature version of nearby Palmer Park, 
where the Big Three executives lived in brick and stone mansions. It was 
a neighborhood of married couples and homeowners. As late as 1970, 
it was still entirely white. That changed almost overnight in the 1970s, 
though, as Detroit’s white middle-class families fled the city for the 
burgeoning suburbs. By 1980, the area was 84 percent black. 
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The skin color of the people living in the houses may have changed, 
but little else did. The great majority of the black newcomers were mid- 
dle-class strivers themselves. They earned about the same as the people 
they replaced, and they owned their own homes, where they raised their 
families. The number of married couples with children in the area actu- 
ally went up from 1970 to 1980. Things stayed pretty much the same 
through the 1980s. While there were subtle signs of change during the 
nineties, as the number of homeowners dropped slightly and incomes 
started to tail off, the area was still in fairly decent shape as the millen- 
nium ended. Few residents were poor, and few houses were empty. 

Then Crary-St. Mary’s fell off an economic cliff. By 2015, the neigh- 
borhood’s population had dropped by a quarter. The number of poor 
residents more than doubled. The neighborhood became a concentrated 
poverty area, where nearly two out of five residents lived below the pov- 
erty level. At the same time, the number of “middle-class” people in the 
area, defined as people whose family income is more than double the 
poverty rate, fell by over half. That’s a low bar, less than $50,000 per year 
for a family of four. The number of homeowners dropped by more than 
300, over a quarter of all the homeowners in this small neighborhood. 
By 2009, houses were selling for barely more than $10,000. The number 
of empty houses tripled, and people started to get used to living next 
door to boarded-up houses, as seen in figure 4-5. As the city became 
increasingly aggressive about knocking down empty houses, more and 
more vacant lots started to pop up in the neighborhood. 

Whether Crary-St. Mary’s can be restored to its one-time vitality, 
and what that would take, is a complicated question. Here, though, the 
question is why it collapsed the way it did. It’s a complicated story, but 
an important one. It’s partly about what was going on in the United 
States, and partly about what was happening in Detroit, and how, when 
the United States caught cold, Detroit caught pneumonia. It’s also 
about race. 

‘The story of how America went on a home-buying spree around the 
turn of the millennium, and its disastrous aftermath, has been told often. 
Without going into the sordid details, a toxic mix of subprime loans and 
predatory lenders; greedy, ignorant, or duped borrowers; and a public 
sector dominated by a combination of free-market fundamentalists like 
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Figure4-5 Empty houses on Biltmore Street in Crary-St. Mary’s, Detroit. 
(Source: Google Earth) 


Alan Greenspan and heedless cheerleaders for an ever-rising homeown- 
ership rate all combined to set off a speculative frenzy of homebuilding 
and home-buying that sent house prices soaring through most of the 
United States. 

Subprime lending began as what seemed, at least to lenders, to be a 
good idea. Traditionally, lenders offered a single set of financial products 
to “prime” borrowers. Based on a loan officer's review of your credit, your 
work history, and so forth, you either made the cut or you didnt. If you 
made the cut, you got a loan, and if you didnt, you didn't. As automated 
underwriting gradually took the place of loan officers’ judgment during 
the 1990s, people in the industry had a new idea. If we can predict risk 
from credit scores, they figured, instead of simply disqualifying “sub- 
prime” borrowers why don’t we adjust the interest rates on our loans 
to reflect the higher risk of making loans to them, so we can lend to 
subprime borrowers as well? 

‘That makes sense, up to a point, although the “quants” who did the 
research badly overestimated their ability to predict future risk. But, 
as economists Randall Dodd and Paul Mills point out, for this kind 
of lending to work, “lenders must control the risks by more closely 
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evaluating the borrower, setting higher standards for collateral, and 
charging rates commensurate with the greater risks.” That didn’t hap- 
pen; instead, fueled by vast amounts of money from all over the world 
looking for a place to land, and the ease of turning mortgages into 
securities that could be sold to unsuspecting investors, a feeding frenzy 
ensued. By the early 2000s, as one lender at Countrywide Financial, a 
major player in the subprime frenzy, put it, “If you had a pulse, we gave 
you a loan. If you fog the mirror, we give you a loan.””* Soon, increasingly 
exotic and untenable loan products were floating around, from loans 
with initially low “teaser” rates with payments that increased spectacu- 
larly after two or three years, and what were called “NINJA” loans (“no 
income, no job, no assets—no problem’). 

What does this have to do with race? Everything. With a commis- 
sion system that rewarded salespeople for making the most outrageous 
possible loans, real estate brokers and subprime mortgage lenders saw 
black—as well as Latino—communities, with their historically low 
homeownership rates, as a huge profit opportunity. As Emily Badger 
writes, “Banks that once ignored minority communities were targeting 
them now to make money, a practice that’s been bitterly referred to 
as ‘reverse-redlining.’”””” As a one-time Wells Fargo loan officer tes- 
tified, they “had an emerging-markets unit that specifically targeted 
black churches, because it figured church leaders had a lot of influ- 
ence and could convince congregants to take out subprime loans.” 
Black churches and other community groups were offered and readily 
accepted payment to host “mortgage fairs” and “real estate seminars” 
organized by lenders. 

Detroit shared in the frenzy. Mortgages flowed like water, home 
prices rose slowly but steadily from 2000 to 2006, and the number of 
home sales rose dramatically, going from 5,000 in 2000 to nearly 30,000 
in 2006. But the underlying reality was still that Detroit was hemor- 
rhaging jobs and people, and for all the glitter spread by young “hip-hop 
mayor” Kwame Kilpatrick, whom the Democratic Party named one of 
the nation’s “10 young Democrats to watch” in 2000,” the city was rap- 
idly losing ground fiscally and economically. When the mortgage bubble 
burst, followed by the Great Recession, the city’s house of cards abruptly 
collapsed, as figure 4-6 shows vividly. 
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Figure 4-6 Detroit’s boom and bust: median sales prices for homes in 
Detroit, 1998-2016. (Source: Zillow.com) 


House prices plummeted and foreclosures skyrocketed. Meanwhile, 
since the local tax assessor refused to reduce people’s property-tax assess- 
ments to reflect the reality that their houses had lost 80-90 percent of 
their value, homeowners were finding themselves with annual property 
tax bills of $3,000 or $4,000 on houses they'd be lucky to get $15,000 for 
if they put them on the market. By 2011, even as mortgage foreclosures 
were starting to slow down, tax foreclosures were taking off. 

With thousands of homeowners losing their homes at foreclosure 
sales and tax auctions, a new breed of predatory investor began to show 
up. These investors did their arithmetic. They knew that it took at least 
three years of not paying taxes before the county took your property 
away. They realized that if you bought a house for $15,000 and rented 
it out, no questions asked, for $750 a month or $9,000 per year, and you 
didn’t pay your taxes or do any repairs that took more than duct tape, 
then at the end of three years you had gotten close to $27,000 back 
from rental of the house. That works out to a profit of $12,000 over 
three years, a nice return of better than 25 percent a year. At that point, 
you wouldn't hesitate to walk away from the house, which by now was 
probably a near-total wreck, because you'd made your money. The people 
who were now buying houses in Crary-St. Mary’s were the people whod 
done that arithmetic. 
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Detroit was now caught up in a vicious cycle of its own. As prop- 
erty values plummeted, and as the Great Recession took hold, munici- 
pal revenues fell. As revenues fell and employees were laid off, services 
declined. In 2001, Detroit had over 1,500 public-works employees, 665 
workers in the recreation department, and 244 people running programs 
for children and youth. By 2012, the city had barely 500 people in public 
works, with 200 left in recreation, which now included what few youth 
programs the city still offered.*° Parks and playgrounds were abandoned, 
streetlights went out, and potholes never got filled. Even worse, the 
number of uniformed police officers went from 4,330 in 2001 to barely 
2,700 by 2012; that year, Emergency Manager Kevin Orr cited FBI data 
that the Detroit police had solved only 11.3 percent of the murders, 8.1 
percent of the robberies, and 12.8 percent of the rapes that took place in 
the city the year before.*" 

Like their white counterparts, some black middle-class families had 
been moving from cities to suburbs for years. Many others, though, 
held on, driven by pride in their neighborhoods and loyalty to their 
city. Nowhere was that loyalty stronger than in Detroit. As things got 
worse, though, those ties frayed and broke. Detroit activist Lauren 
Hood, whose parents moved out of the city in 2013 after being held up 
at gunpoint in the home they'd owned for forty-five years on the city’s 
northwest side, wrote that “the city is now losing those that stood by its 
side for the longest, those that toughed it out in the neighborhoods until 
the last possible second, the second a gun was pointed at their heads! I 
become enraged when I hear people say the way to improve the city is 
to increase the tax base. . . . Detroit is hemorrhaging tax base every time 
a family like mine, and that of [my] dad’s new friend, flees, traumatized, 
to a ‘safer’ suburb.”*” 

In 2005, Detroit had more than 68,000 middle-class black house- 
holds, families making $50,000 or more. By 2015, the number (with 
the floor adjusted to $60,680 to account for inflation) had dropped to 
35,500—barely half as many. While it would be an oversimplification 
to say that fully half of the city’s middle-class black families had moved 
out of the city in ten years—some may have lost income, and others 
passed away—it is safe to say that a very large number did leave, mostly 
for affordable suburbs like Southfield or Farmington Hills. 
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Detroit is an extreme case, but the same pattern can be found in city 
after city; as the Economist put it in 2011, “from Oakland to Chicago 
to Washington, DC, blacks are surging from the central cities to the 
suburbs.” Speculating on the reasons for the exodus, Akiim deShay of 
BlackDemographics.com, says, “Crime is one of them, a big one. Schools 
are a big one, as well. .. . You have a whole upwardly mobile group who 
can afford a better life, and they are pursuing it.” DeShay adds that he 
moved his family from Rochester to the suburbs more than fifteen years 
ago. “When we left, I felt guilty, because I felt like I was contributing to 
the problem,” he said. “And in a sense, I was.” 

The upshot is that the black population of America’s older cities 
is shrinking, and it is growing poorer. From 2000 to 2015, the Afri- 
can American population fell in almost every city, in some cases by a 
small number, but in others by hundreds of thousands, as in Detroit 
and Chicago. 

‘The juxtaposition of black middle-class flight with the in-migration 
of the largely white Young Grads has created a situation in which the 
black-white income gap in the cities, wide to begin with, has grown 
steadily wider since 2000. Of twelve large cities shown in figure 4-7, 
white income gains outstripped those of black families in all twelve; 
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Figure 4-7 The widening racial gap: change in median household income 
by race, 1999-2015. (Source: US Census) 
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moreover, when measured in real dollars adjusted for inflation (the hor- 
izontal dotted line), black families /os¢ income in every city, coming close 
to breaking even only in Pittsburgh. White families, on the other hand, 
held their own against inflation in eight of the twelve cities shown. 

The widening racial income gap has fueled the economic and racial 
polarization of these cities. In 2000, the median black family in Balti- 
more earned 61 percent of the income of the median white family. By 
2015, this figure had dropped to 48 percent. The typical white family, 
not only in Baltimore, but in Chicago, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, and Kan- 
sas City, earns more than twice as much—in Chicago and Cincinnati, 
nearly three times as much—as their African American counterpart. 
And, as the remaining black populations in the cities became poorer, 
they became increasingly stuck in place, in Patrick Sharkey’s phrase, in 
ghetto areas of concentrated poverty, increasing racial polarization in 
space along with income. Baltimore is no longer legally segregated as 
in George McMechen’s day—at least a handful of African American 
families live in every part of the city—but the reality is not that different. 

The flight of the black middle class, and the increased concentration 
of the remaining African American population into concentrated pov- 
erty ghettos, is significant not only in terms of the demographics and 
economic makeup of the reviving legacy city, but is likely to have equally 
significant effects on the distribution of power, influence, and identity in 
these cities. Those effects are just beginning to emerge. 
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Chapter 5 


Gentrification and Its Discontents’ 


ittsburgh’s Lawrenceville neighborhood is definitely where it’s at. 

“Gus’s Café gives you a chance to show your DJ prowess at Open 

Turntables every Monday,” writes Chloe Detrick in NEXTpitts- 
burgh, a publication that bills itself as the source of information about 
cool stuff in Pittsburgh. “On Wednesday, head over to Brillobox to test 
your knowledge at Pub Quiz night. If you like improv, keep an eye on 
Unplanned Comedy’s calendar.”” Lawrenceville has a dog park and a 
place where you can launch your kayak into the Allegheny River, right 
under the 40th Street Bridge. On Butler Street, the neighborhood’s 
main drag, hip new stores and restaurants are supplanting the delis and 
hardware stores. 

On one block, channeling two of the principal passions of the Young 
Grads we met in chapter 2, a yoga studio and a bike store sit side by 
side. Across the street in the next block are Café Gepetto, Gerbe Glass 
(a glass artists’ studio), and Bierport, which bills itself as “Pittsburgh’s 
great beer destination,” with nineteen beers on tap and over 800 more 
bottled and canned beers to choose from. In addition to drinking beer, 
patrons of Bierport can participate in educational classes, brewmaster 
visits, and food pairings. Eight years earlier, Bierport was Starr Discount, 
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“Lawrenceville’s largest convenience store,” Gerbe Glass a hair salon, 
and Café Gepetto a shot-and-beer joint. 

In 2000, despite a few urban pioneers here and there, Lawrenceville 
was an aging white working-class neighborhood, where 36 percent of 
the residents were over sixty-five. The numbers tell the story. Looking 
at the heart of what is known as Lower Lawrenceville,* from 2000 to 
2014 median household incomes more than doubled, going from $19K 
to $49K—while citywide, they went from $29K to $40K. The share of 
college graduates in the area’s population went from 14 percent to 36 
percent, and the millennial share from 11 percent to 23 percent. In other 
words, over little more than a decade Lawrenceville flipped. It became 
a neighborhood of younger and increasingly affluent people. In other 
words, one might say it was gentrified. 

If there is one word that has come to stand for all of the conflicts, 
controversies, and the sheer existential angst associated with the twen- 
ty-first-century urban revival, it is gentrification. While its roots may be 
economic, gentrification is far more than an economic phenomenon. It 
raises sensitive social, political, and cultural issues, prompting complex 
questions about the power relationships that underlie urban change, and 
about to whom a city or neighborhood belongs—or whether that ques- 
tion should even be asked. To understand gentrification, and the role it 
plays in the changes currently going on in America’s industrial cities, we 
need to parse these different meanings and subtexts. 

‘The word gentrification itself was coined in 1964 by British sociolo- 
gist Ruth Glass, looking to put a name to her observation that “one by 
one, many of the working-class quarters of London have been invaded 
by the middle classes. . . .”* From the beginning, as Glass’s choice of 
words suggests, it was never meant to be an objective description of a 
neutral phenomenon, but a politically charged and indeed pejorative 
term. Georgetown law professor J. Peter Byrne writes that “the very word 


‘gentrification implies distaste,” 


while journalist Justin Davidson put 
it even more strongly: “It’s an ugly word, a term of outrage.”° For that 
reason, many people, myself included, have tried to avoid the term when 
talking about what may be going on in a given city or neighborhood. By 
now, though, it is too firmly grounded in how people talk about cities to 


be easily sidestepped. 
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At the same time, it is dangerously misleading when it is seen, as is 
often the case, as a phenomenon outside the context of the larger ebb 
and flow of neighborhood change, or as a frame for venting outrage over 
any of the many ways in which social injustice and inequity are perpetu- 
ated in American cities. There is nothing inevitable about gentrification. As 
long as there have been cities and those cities have had neighborhoods, 
they have been changing, some moving upward and some downward. 
In most of America’s legacy cities, though, more hard-working families 
are seeing their quality of life erode and their home equity disappear 
as their neighborhoods decline than there are people living in places 
where affluent people are moving in and where house prices are going 
up. Still other neighborhoods are hollowing out as all but the poorest 
residents flee, and whole blocks of homes and storefronts are abandoned. 
To understand what’s going on in our cities, we need to see gentrification 
as part of this larger picture. 

At its core, gentrification is economic. In its most widely recognized 
form, it is the process by which a formerly lower-income neighborhood 
like Lawrenceville draws a growing number of more affluent residents, 
at some point reaching a critical mass that changes the character of the 
neighborhood in fundamental ways. Businessdictionary.com defines 
gentrification in a way that goes to the heart of the issue: “the process of 
wealthier residents moving to an area, and the changes that occur due 
to the influx of wealth.”’ While the term is sometimes used in other 
contexts, gentrification is most fundamentally about what happens in 
urban neighborhoods when they experience an influx of wealth in the 
form of higher-income households. 

When it comes to growth in the number of wealthier households, 
American cities are a mixed bag. A handful of cities I like to call “mag- 
net” cities, cities like Seattle and Washington, DC, are seeing an extraor- 
dinary influx of mostly young higher-income residents, profoundly 
changing those cities’ social and economic profile. Figure 5-1 compares 
those two cities with four legacy cities. It shows how the number of 
people in upper-income households, earning 25 percent more than the 
national median income, or roughly $70,000 per year or more in 2015, 
and the rest, the middle- and lower-income households, have changed 
between 2000 and 2015. 
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Figure 5-1 The uneven influx of wealth: change in number of households 
by income, 2000-2015. (Source: US Census Bureau) 


Wealth is reshaping Seattle and Washington. Since 2000, upper- 
income households have been growing by 4,000 a year in Washington, 
DC, and almost 5,000 a year in Seattle. By comparison, while the fact 
that there is amy net influx of even moderately wealthy people into Bal- 
timore and Pittsburgh after decades of decline represents a dramatic 
shift from the past, the fact remains that this influx is still small, and 
far less than the continuing outflow of less affluent families. Finally, 
Detroit and Cleveland are seeing a net outflow of all family types, afflu- 
ent and otherwise. 

‘The graph is a quick and dirty way of getting a handle on the extent 
to which gentrification, in the sense described above, is likely to be tak- 
ing place. Neighborhoods in Washington, DC, and Seattle are chang- 
ing virtually overnight. Large parts of those cities have already been or 
are being gentrified, and thousands of new homes and apartments are 
being constructed. Even in areas like Anacostia, Washington’s poorest 
neighborhood, where little demographic change has taken place to date 
and where the residents are still largely poor and near-poor, the sheer 
pressure of growth has pushed house prices upward. As I write this in 
December 2016, a developer is offering a new house for $600,000 ona 
block of modest frame houses in a section of Anacostia where the aver- 
age family earns barely $20,000 a year: 
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Existing structure will be razed and a FABULOUS NEW 
4-SIDED BROWNSTONE HOME will be built. Delivery 
in February 2017. This home will boast AMAZING VIEWS of 
DC. It will feature 4 large bedrooms, 4.5 luxurious bathrooms, 
a chef’s kitchen, and fine finishes. 2,700 SF above grade. With 


an “optional elevator,” this home will be a dream come true.® 


Washington, DC, and Seattle are outliers among American cities. The 
picture is very different in Baltimore and Pittsburgh. Both cities are see- 
ing gentrification, but it is confined to small parts of both cities—mainly 
areas near downtown, major universities, and medical institutions—and 
is not spilling over much to other neighborhoods, the way one sees in 
Anacostia. In Baltimore, it’s only a short walk from thriving Bolton Hill 
to Sandtown-Winchester or Mondawmin. While a row house will sell 
for $500,000 or more in Bolton Hill, a seller in Mondawmin, where 
boarded-up, abandoned houses can be seen on almost every block, might 
be lucky to get $20,000 for what is basically the same house. 

Will Sandtown-Winchester or Mondawmin ever gentrify? It is 
impossible to tell for sure, and ever is a long time, but despite the rhetoric 
of those who see every empty house as a stalking horse for gentrification, 
the likelihood is vanishingly small, at least in the foreseeable future. 
Wealth in Baltimore is growing, but it’s growing slowly, and there are lots 
of places available to even moderately affluent young people which don't 
nearly require such a leap of faith. Elsewhere, the threat or the promise 
of gentrification, depending on one’s perspective, remains remote. 

‘The same is true in Pittsburgh. To measure gentrification in Pitts- 
burgh, I looked at change in two features for each census tract: an 
increase in median household income at least 25 percent greater than 
the citywide average increase, and an increase in median house value 
at least 25 percent greater than the citywide average increase, between 
2000 and 2015. Then I included only those tracts that were low- or 
moderate-income areas in 2000. Only eight out of more than one hun- 
dred census tracts in Pittsburgh met all the criteria, shown in figure 5-2. 
They may not be the only areas in Pittsburgh where prices and incomes 
are rising, but they’re the only areas where it’s happening that were not 
already fairly well-to-do in 2000. 
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Figure 5-2 Gentrification in Pittsburgh, 2000-2015. (Source: PolicyMap) 


If gentrification is a remote prospect for distressed areas in Balti- 
more or Pittsburgh, it is even more so in Cleveland or Detroit, where 
more wealth is still flowing out of those cities than is flowing in. While 
small pockets of revival exist in both cities, like Tremont in Cleveland or 
Corktown in Detroit, they are small and few in number. Decline is a far 
more pervasive reality, not only in areas that have long been distressed 
and disinvested, but even in areas that were healthy neighborhoods until 
recently, as P'll describe in the next chapter. To the extent that wealth is 
flowing in, little of it is going into residential neighborhoods. Instead, 
almost all is going into areas like downtown Detroit or University Circle 
where few people lived before. In city after city, downtowns are becom- 
ing the new upscale neighborhoods. 

What has been going on in downtowns like Detroit’s may actually be 
the biggest transformation story in America’s once-industrial cities. To 
understand why, we need to step back briefly into the history of Ameri- 
can downtowns. The early-twentieth-century American downtown was 
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a bustling, crowded, dynamic place, which downtown historian Robert 
Fogelson has described as “an extremely compact, highly centralized, 
largely depopulated business district to which nearly all the residents, even 
those who lived far away, would come every day to work, to shop, to do 
business, and to amuse themselves” (emphasis added).’ 

While in the small cities of the early years of the American republic 
downtowns and residential areas were not clearly distinguished, that 
changed dramatically during the late nineteenth century, as the growth 
of cities, and the business activity that came with that growth, gradually 
pushed residential uses out of downtowns. Most urban thinkers of the 
time saw this as a good thing; in 1871, Frederick Law Olmsted, the 
designer of Central Park, saw the “strong and steadily increasing ten- 
dency” toward the separation of businesses and residences as part of the 
“law of progress,” and “a fixed tendency among civilized men.” The ear- 
ly-twentieth-century downtown was crowded during the day but largely 
abandoned at night. Except for a handful of janitors and the denizens of 
the skid rows that popped up on the edges of some downtowns, people 
lived elsewhere. They lived in the residential areas that were being built 
all around downtown and used the burgeoning networks of subways, 
streetcars, and street and elevated railways to get conveniently in and 
out of downtown. 

The 1920s may have been the high point of the traditional Amer- 
ican big-city downtown. Highly ornamented skyscrapers with spires, 
turrets, and exuberantly decorated lobbies went up by the hundreds. 
Downtown department stores were at their grandest. John Wanamaker’s 
downtown Philadelphia store, which he had opened in 1874, was com- 
pletely rebuilt in 1911, and reopened with 2 million square feet of space 
covering an entire city block, featuring a 150-foot-high Grand Court 
with the world’s second largest organ and a great eagle recovered from 
the 1903 St. Louis World’s Fair. With the Great Depression, though, 
downtowns, most heavily overbuilt from the 1920s’ building boom, col- 
lapsed. Construction ground to a halt, values plummeted, and vacancies 
skyrocketed. In most cities, the tallest building in 1929 was still the 
tallest three decades later." 

Although downtowns were struggling, they were still the centers of 
urban life into the 1960s. When I moved to the Trenton area in 1967, 
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downtown Trenton was not what it was, by all accounts, but it was still 
the place to be. It had three movie theaters, five department stores— 
although one closed just about the same time I arrived—and the local 
custom of driving into downtown and driving around and around on 
Saturday nights, in a sort of wacky motorized parody of the Spanish 
paseo, was still alive. Within ten years, though, it was all gone. The bus- 
tling city seen in figure 5-3 was gone. The movie theaters were closed, 
the department stores had closed or moved to the new suburban malls, 
and no one drove downtown on Saturday night anymore. 


Figure 5-3 Downtown Trenton in the 1940s. (Source: Alan Mallach 
collection) 


‘The solution, if that’s the right word, that politicians, planners, devel- 
opers, and downtown business people came up with was urban renewal. 
Large tracts of downtown business districts and nearby residential areas, 
usually low-income and often black, were cleared for new office towers, 
shopping malls, and highways. Expectations were high; as urban renewal 
chronicler Jon Teaford writes, “At the beginning of each project, planners 
presented drawings of a jet-age rebuilt city, with glistening high-rise 
towers in fountain-adorned plazas. Metropolitan newspapers faithfully 
reprinted these images, rallying support for proposals that seemed to 
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promise a transformation from grit to glitter.”’? From one city to the 
next, large parts of the prewar fabric of downtown was obliterated in 
the name of progress, yet the results rarely lived up to expectations. 
Many projects never got built, while many of those that did turned out 
to be failures, either economically or aesthetically, or both. The high- 
ways seemed to do little or nothing to reverse downtown decline, as the 
remaining businesses continued to flee for the suburbs. 

Luring upscale households to live in downtown was often part of the 
plan. Downtown housing, though, generally took the form of sterile, 
boxlike high-rise towers in a sea of parking, with few amenities beyond, 
perhaps, a deli and a dry cleaners establishment. A few, like Lafayette 
Park in Detroit, were big enough to create their own self-contained 
world, but most failed. As Teaford sums it up, “In one city after another, 
middle- and upper-income Americans shunned areas whose reputa- 
tions had been so odious that they required renewal. With millions of 
new homes on the market during the 1950s and 1960s, there was no 
compelling reason to opt for life amid the bulldozed wastelands of once- 
blighted areas.” 

That remained the picture over the next few decades. More office 
buildings were built during the eighties and nineties, and here and there 
an imaginative project like James Rouse’s Inner Harbor project in Bal- 
timore caught fire, but downtowns continued to be shunned by most 
people except as a place to work, while, even as new office buildings 
were constructed, the once-shining skyscrapers of the 1910s and 1920s 
increasingly stood empty, millions of square feet abandoned by tenants 
and, increasingly, by their owners. “By the early 1980s,” architectural 
historian Michael Schwarzer writes, “downtown appeared a lost cause. 
It was burdened by aging, emptying office buildings, struggling discount 
retailers, and vanishing entertainment complexes.”"* 

Exactly when and how things started to change is hard to tell, and a 
lot of it has to do with the Young Grads we met in chapter 2 moving to 
the cities first in the 1990s, and then in even larger numbers after the 
turn of the millennium. The story of St. Louis’s Washington Avenue 
illustrates their role, but also highlights the importance of many other 
players. I mentioned Washington Avenue briefly in chapter 2, the one- 
time garment and shoemaking district shown in its heyday in figure 5-4. 
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Figure 5-4 St. Louis’s Washington Avenue in the early 1900s. (Source: 
Missouri History Museum, St. Louis) 


By the early 1980s, all the factories had moved out, leaving block after 
block of magnificent early-twentieth-century five- and six-story factory 
buildings behind. 

Washington Avenue never emptied out completely. Even as the 
last factories were still winding down, one or two property owners had 
started to make just enough improvements to a couple of the buildings to 
make it legal for them to rent out cheap live/work space to artists. By the 
early 1990s, the avenue was mostly empty, but with just enough artists, 
galleries, and funky shops scattered here and there to make it a hub of 
St. Louis’s small counterculture scene. By that point, a few people were 
starting to pick up buildings on the avenue for pennies. One of them 
was a sculptor named Bob Cassilly, who bought a 250,000-square-foot 
building for sixty-nine cents per square foot and opened it in 1997 as 
the City Museum, an eclectic hodgepodge of everything and anything, 
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which Mental Floss blogger Erin McCarthy calls the “coolest—and 
most entertaining—place on earth.”'* Meanwhile, in 1996, using fed- 
eral housing subsidies, another developer had converted the Frances 
Building at the corner of 16th Street to Arts Lofts, live/work spaces for 
sixty low-income artists. 

Developers started to realize that there were quite a few people inter- 
ested in moving into old loft buildings along Washington Avenue. Their 
problem was that the rents they could charge weren't high enough to 
cover the cost of restoring these magnificent old buildings—perhaps 
cheap to buy but expensive to restore. In 1997, though, the state of 
Missouri enacted what is called a Historic Tax Credit, a program that 
gave developers a major tax break for restoring and renting out historic 
buildings. Combined with the existing federal historic-preservation tax 
credit, the program meant that, with any luck, a developer could recover 
one-third or more of her cost from these tax breaks, meaning in turn, 
that she could charge the lower rents that the market demanded, and 
still make a decent profit. 

That opened the floodgates. Before the end of 1999, eight separate 
redevelopment projects had been announced along Washington Avenue. 
By the end of 2000, nearly 500 apartments were under construction, and 
another 800 planned. By the end of 2004, 1,400 apartments had been 
completed since 1999, and another 1,000 were on the way."® As buildings 
were restored, stores and restaurants opened their doors, with eighteen 
bars and restaurants along the avenue between 10th and 14th Streets 
alone. By 2007, although a building here or there still awaited renovation, 
the transformation of Washington Avenue was effectively complete. It 
took only twelve years, almost overnight in the real estate world. 

What happened along Washington Avenue has its counterparts in 
the downtowns of every major older industrial city, and a fair number 
of small ones as well. In struggling Youngstown, Ohio, local developer 
Dominic Marchionda has turned five downtown office buildings into 
apartments, renting to a mix of Youngstown State University students, 
Young Grads, and a few retirees. What is behind this is that the physical 
shape and layout of traditional American big-city downtowns turns out 
to be the Young Grads’ dream environment. The density, the activity 
level, the combination of stores and restaurants on the ground floors 
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and apartments or lofts overhead, the ability to get around on foot or by 
public transportation, all make it easier to create the “scene” I described 
in chapter 3, ultimately becoming a self-sustaining chain reaction. 

‘The areas, though, which are drawing people back are not the areas 
that were “improved” through urban renewal in the fifties and sixties. In 
fact, the opposite. Washington Avenue was one of the few parts of down- 
town St. Louis to escape the urban renewal wrecking ball, something 
that is equally true of reviving downtown areas in Cleveland, Philadel- 
phia, and elsewhere. The theory behind urban renewal, that cities had to 
rebuild themselves around the automobile in order to thrive, turned out 
to be no more sound than the medieval idea that the sun revolved around 
the earth. It was actually the opposite. Cities needed to maintain their 
urban character—their density, their diversity of buildings and people, 
and their mixture of uses and activities—to thrive. It was an expensive, 
painful lesson to learn. 

Washington Avenue is not the only reason that the number of Young 
Grads in the city of St. Louis has been going up by 1,500—2,000 each 
year since 2010—up from 500 each year between 2000 and 2005— 
but it’s an important part of the picture. Since 2000, the population 
of the three census tracts that make up downtown St. Louis has more 
than tripled, going from 3,400 to 12,600. During the same period, the 
downtown population of Cleveland more than doubled, from 5,000 
to 11,300.” 

Every city has its own story that parallels the Washington Avenue 
story. In Detroit, downtown revitalization has been given a jump-start 
by billionaire Quicken Loans founder Dan Gilbert, to the point where 
some critics are calling downtown Detroit “Gilbertville.” A tally by the 
Detroit News in the spring of 2016 found that Gilbert-connected entities 
had spent $451 million to buy downtown properties, with at least eleven 
more deals still in the pipeline, and untold hundreds of millions more 
to restore the properties, converting them from office space to apart- 
ments—all in all probably over $2 billion."* Along with the apartments, 
Gilbert’s buildings are drawing retailers popular with Young Grads, such 
as Nike, Under Armour, Moosejaw, and Warby Parker. 

Whether Gilbert and his investors will get their money back, and 
if so, by when, are open questions. What is not in question is that his 
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buildings are filling up, as Detroit has started to catch up with other cit- 
ies like St. Louis and Pittsburgh in drawing Young Grads. On a balmy 
fall night in 2016, I found myself walking down Woodward Avenue, 
downtown Detroit’s main street. It was nearly 10:30 on a weeknight, 
but restaurants were open, young people were sitting at outdoor tables, 
knots of young people were gathered talking on the wide, brand-new 
sidewalks, and from time to time a jogger would come running by. For 
those like me who remember the emptiness of downtown Detroit only 
five or six years earlier, this was a sea change. 

Is this gentrification, or something else entirely? Clearly, downtowns 
are not the “working-class quarters” Ruth Glass was writing about, and if 
displacement, direct or indirect, is one’s touchstone for gentrification, it 
is hard to make the case that that is going on to any extent in the course 
of what might be called the “residentialization” of downtown. At the 
same time, it is a form of transformation, not only physical but social 
and economic, as fundamental and as far-reaching as any neighborhood 
change characterized as “gentrification.” 

In fact, the implications of downtown revitalization may be even more 
profound. Downtowns, at least in part because they were no residential 
areas, were historically a common ground within the city, nobody’s turf 
and open to all. In many cities, historically fragmented into a jigsaw 
puzzle of ethnic and racial enclaves, downtowns may well have been 
the on/y common ground those cities could offer. The significance of 
that common ground has frayed over decades of decline, but was never 
completely lost. As downtowns, though, become increasingly residential 
and redefine themselves as upscale neighborhoods, that could easily dis- 
appear, further cementing the spatial polarization that is increasingly the 
new reality of urban America. If only for that reason, the transformation 
of downtowns needs to be discussed in the same breath as gentrification, 
as another manifestation of how revival and inequality go hand in hand. 

Another question has to do with spin-offs. While downtown residen- 
tialization may not displace anyone, the course of downtown revival can 
trigger powerful spin-offs, and a disproportionate number of gentrifying 
neighborhoods are in fact adjacent to reviving downtowns. This reflects 
what we know about which neighborhoods are more likely or less likely 
to gentrify. 
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Reviving neighborhoods tend to have a number of features that dis- 
tinguish them from other areas, of which the first, and most important, 
is location. Revival does not jump around, leapfrogging from one area 
to another. It moves incrementally from areas that are already strong or 
from major nodes of activity, such as a downtown or a university campus. 
Exceptions to this rule are few and far between. 

In Baltimore, gentrification has moved gradually east and south of the 
inner harbor from Fells Point to Canton and Patterson Park, and north 
of downtown toward the Johns Hopkins campus, as well as in a growing 
band of neighborhoods around the campus itself. Figure 5-5 shows what 
one might call Baltimore’s gentrification vectors; thick arrows show 
established middle- and upper-income areas—some of which are the 
product of earlier waves of gentrification in the 1970s or 1980s—and 
narrow arrows show areas that appear to be experiencing revival today. 
All of the vectors flow from one or another of three nodes—Johns Hop- 
kins, downtown, and the Inner Harbor. 


1 Johns Hopkins University 2 Downtown/Central Core 3 Inner Harbor 


Figure 5-5 Baltimore’s gentrification vectors. (Source: base map from 
City of Baltimore Department of Planning, overlay by author) 
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‘The second feature is what designers call the neighborhood’s “fab- 
ric” —the weave of houses, small apartment buildings, and storefronts 
that collectively create the built landscape of the traditional urban neigh- 
borhood. In areas that gentrify, that fabric is still largely intact. Vacant 
lots, where houses have been demolished, are few in number. The houses 
themselves may not be architectural gems, but are generally attractive, 
if perhaps run-down, and reasonably close together. Such areas often 
have a shopping street running through them, built for walking rather 
than driving, as most places had before the automobile era. They almost 
always predate World War II, having been laid out before we started to 
design neighborhoods for cars rather than people. 

Gentrifying areas are rarely the most distressed areas of a city, partic- 
ularly those where the cumulative effect of demolishing vacant buildings 
has undone the neighborhood’s fabric, as can be seen in the street scene 
from North City St. Louis in the last chapter. Indeed, the idea one hears 
that urban demolition is a stalking horse for future gentrification is yet 
another urban myth; in reality, it more often creates a moonscape of 
vacant land that all but guarantees gentrification will mor take place. 

The third feature may come as a surprise to people who learn about 
gentrification from blogs and social media, but predominantly African 
American neighborhoods are /ess, not more, likely to experience gen- 
trification than largely white, working-class neighborhoods. In a 2014 
study of Chicago, sociologists Jackelyn Hwang and Robert Sampson 
found that “upward neighborhood trajectories tend to follow a pattern 
of Black and Hispanic neighborhood avoidance.”!? They found that 
neighborhoods that were more than 40 percent black or Hispanic were 
significantly less likely to gentrify than other similarly situated areas. 

This pattern is not unique to Chicago; Todd Swanstrom and his col- 
leagues in St. Louis found that only five out of thirty-five of what they 
called rebounding neighborhoods had more than 40 percent black pop- 
ulation in 1970.” In Baltimore, a city that is nearly two-thirds African 
American, hardly any of the gentrification vectors point to majority 
African American areas; in fact, they are largely concentrated in what 
Baltimore scholar-activist Lawrence Brown has called the city’s “White 
L,” the L-shaped area clearly visible in figure 5-5 that tends to be pre- 
dominately white, in contrast to the “Black butterfly” that makes up 
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most of the rest of the city.’ The same is largely true in Pittsburgh. 
Only two of the eight gentrifying census tracts shown earlier had 30 
percent or more black population in 2000. One of those two is at most 
a borderline case of gentrification; although rising economically, it was 
still a poor area, and well below city averages in both income and house 
value in 2015. 

Racial considerations are never far away in America’s urban centers, 
many of which became majority-black communities during the second 
half of the twentieth century. Since gentrification by its nature starts 
out as an uncertain proposition—the first urban pioneers have no idea 
who, if anyone, will follow them—race can be seen to add another layer 
of uncertainty, particularly for the mostly white families and individuals 
likely to be putting their resources on the line. 

What happens when a neighborhood starts to change is a function 
of how the market works, which is based on the all but inexorable laws 
of supply and demand. If more people want to live in a particular area, 
demand for the homes in that area goes up. If the supply of housing does 
not go up at the same time, more people are now competing for the same 
pool of homes and apartments. If the people who now want to live there 
have more money to spend on housing than those who have previously 
done so, they will bid up the prices—whether sales or rental—of the 
housing. As prices rise, some people who already live in the neighbor- 
hood may be unable to stay, and more often, people like them will be 
less able to move in. 

‘That is a very bloodless, abstract description. It depicts the underlying 
economic reality behind gentrification, but does not reflect the messiness 
on the ground. The process may be gradual and quiet, with a minimum 
of overt pressure or visible strain; or it may be faster and be accompanied 
by overt or covert conflict, ranging from the tensions of contrasting life- 
styles and values to speculation, flipping, and intimidation. In cities like 
Pittsburgh or St. Louis, it is likely to be slower, in Washington or San 
Francisco, faster and with more visible conflict. 

‘The initial stages of gentrification are usually fairly gradual, involving 
people making individual choices to buy or rent in a traditionally lower- 
income neighborhood; as Kalima Rose of PolicyLink writes, “At first, 
this causes little displacement or resentment. This process may occur 
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over several years, and initially may cause little change in the appearance 
of long-disinvested communities.”” While public investment in hous- 
ing rehab, beautification, or transit may sometimes fuel gentrification, 
few if any cities have a grand design or plan for gentrification, even 
though it may sometimes seem otherwise to people living in gentrifying 
neighborhoods in hot markets like Brooklyn or Washington, DC. It is 
more likely to be informal and spontaneous, taking local planners and 
elected officials by surprise. More often, once a neighborhood begins 
to show significant signs of gentrification, the city may start to think 
after the fact about how it can move the process along, gracing the area 
with park improvements or new street lighting, or selling city-owned 
land to developers. 

Whatever the intentions of the families wanting to move into a neigh- 
borhood, the low-key, informal quality of the first stages of gentrification 
eventually ends. Either the effort fizzles, the pioneers fade away, and the 
neighborhood reverts to its earlier state, or the potential profits to be 
made from the demand for the houses in the area bring out the members 
of what a 2014 public radio report called the “gentrification-industrial 
complex,” the “web of real estate leasing agents, listing agents, land- 
lords, and investors whose business models are built on stoking and 
profiting from neighborhood change.””’ Individual actors, though, tend 
to be small operators marketing or flipping houses, or developers and 
contractors buying and restoring individual properties. 

Large-scale developers usually come last, after the small fish have 
created an environment where lenders are now willing to put up the 
millions that developers need to get a major project off the ground. 
This may not be true in some “hot” cities like New York or San Fran- 
cisco, where no neighborhood is immune from the intense market pres- 
sures at work in those cities, but it is generally true elsewhere. The first 
large-scale development to go up in Pittsburgh’s Lawrenceville neigh- 
borhood, a mixed-use project with 243 apartments, retail space, and a 
pedestrian walkway leading to a new one-acre park, was only announced 
in 2016, well after the newly upscale character of the area had already 
been firmly established. 

Local developer Bart Blatstein’s role in the transformation of Phil- 
adelphia’s Northern Liberties area is a big, and unusual, exception. 
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Northern Liberties, just north of Center City along the Delaware River, 
had been the “next hot neighborhood” in Philadelphia for decades. In 
fact, when my wife and I were house-hunting in the late 1970s, some 
of our hipster friends told us to look in that area. One Saturday morn- 
ing, we drove around what was a wasteland of scattered clumps of row 
houses, vacant lots, and derelict industrial buildings, and quickly decided 
that it wasn't for us, even if it was within walking distance (albeit a scary 
walk in those days) to the restaurants of Old City. Perhaps it was up and 
coming, but it had a long way to go. We weren't that hip. 

By the 1990s little had changed, except for a few contrarian artists 
here and there and a brief flurry of activity that was snuffed out by the 
real estate recession of the late 1980s. Blatstein, who had made a fortune 
building conventional shopping centers, saw the area’s potential, and 
started buying properties there in the 1990s, culminating in his acquir- 
ing the landmark Schmidt’s Brewery complex in 2000. With enough 
capital of his own so that he didn’t need to rely on bankers, he began 
developing properties in the area. 

Originally, Blatstein had planned to build another shopping center 
on the site and get out, but “then,” he said, “the midlife crisis hit, and 
I thought, What do I do? Do I get the bright red Ferrari? And then I 
decided, Let me do the creative thing here. I have the opportunity to 
do something really cool here.”** What he created was the Piazza at 
Schmidt’s, since renamed Schmidt’s Common, which opened in 2009. 
Inspired, Blatstein said, by Rome’s Piazza Navona, the complex contains 
office space, stores, and over 400 apartments surrounding a nearly two- 
acre plaza or piazza, which has since become a popular gathering place 
for Philadelphia’s Young Grads. 

It’s impossible to tell how often pressure of one sort or another is part 
of the gentrification process, but there’s no doubt that it happens. As 
New York legal aid lawyer Scott Stamper says, “We’ve seen a real rise in 
landlords stalking, threatening, and badgering tenants with unwanted 
buyout demands. This isn’t negotiation, it’s harassment.” Homeowners 
receive letters from realtors, describing how much a nearby house sold 
for, and get notes slipped under their front doors, such as the one that 
appeared in Brooklyn, as described by Jerome Krase and Judith DeSena: 
“I am interested in buying your building. I will pay Cash now or in the 
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future. Please give me a call if you are ready to sell.” Homeowners may 
receive calls from people trying to buy them out, or find would-be buyers 
on their doorsteps making their pitch in person. Harassment may never 
be too far away, while low-income, elderly homeowners with few other 
assets and painful debt burdens may easily be convinced to sell for less 
than the true value of their homes. At the same time, gentrification offers 
a rare opportunity for struggling lower-income homeowners who see the 
value of their sole asset rising to the point that it really means something, 
if they can realize that value. 

Gentrification of a neighborhood brings benefits, but uneven ones. 
Once a neighborhood begins to change, it is easy to look back with 
rose-colored glasses and recreate an idealized image of the past. The 
bodega down the street that has been replaced by a coffee place had over- 
priced milk, and tired, often rotten produce. The young people clustering 
on the street corner were not always engaged in harmless pursuits. Peo- 
ple remember the cookouts, but not the fear. Moreover, as City Obser- 
vatory’s Joe Cortright aptly points out, the idea that “if a neighborhood 
doesn't gentrify, it somehow stays the same” is a fallacy.*’ The reality is 
that today most neighborhoods that don’t revive, go downhill. 

As neighborhoods revive, they become safer, cleaner places. Vacant 
houses, which undermine the health and safety of residents as well as 
the value of their property, are rehabilitated and reused. New stores 
and businesses open; some may replace existing ones, but many others 
fill long-vacant storefronts. The yoga studio may have little appeal to 
longtime residents, but they are more likely to appreciate the new gro- 
cery store with its fresh produce. Neighborhoods that have seen all the 
problems of blight and concentrated poverty, with all of the devastating 
effects those conditions have on both child and adult life outcomes, have 
become less blighted and more integrated. 

Public services may improve, not just because the area is becoming 
more affluent but because the newcomers are often more effective advo- 
cates for their neighborhoods. In one changing neighborhood in St. 
Louis, newcomers took the lead in starting City Garden, a Montessori 
charter school committed to maintaining an economically and racially 
integrated student body, which has since been recognized as one of the 
outstanding schools in the region. Over and above the direct benefits to 
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neighborhoods, financially and economically stressed cities benefit from 
a more economically diverse population and higher tax revenues, which 
in turn enhance their ability to maintain their physical environment and 
provide better public services. These are not insignificant benefits, and 
there is evidence that in legacy cities they are shared by many gentrifying 
neighborhoods’ longtime residents. 

‘The issue is not only whether those benefits are shared to any mean- 
ingful extent by lower-income families, but whether they outweigh 
other damage done in the process. The critique of gentrification typically 
identifies three distinct forms of harm: displacement, loss of housing 
affordability, and what might be called cultural displacement. All three 
demand attention, but to see all change as inherently harmful is to fail 
to recognize the complexity of what is actually going on and what might 
or should be done about it. This is particularly the case in cities like 
Philadelphia or St. Louis where, in contrast to Washington, DC, or San 
Francisco, neighborhood transitions tend to be more gradual, with less of 
the feeding frenzy that takes place in magnet cities, and where rents and 
house prices even in gentrifying neighborhoods are rarely stratospheric. 
Indeed, it is striking how much of what a national audience reads about 
the evils of gentrification emanates from New York and San Francisco 
among the handful of magnet cities, and how little from the far larger 
number of legacy cities. 

At one level, common sense would suggest that displacement is an 
inevitable product of gentrification. If prices go up to the point that 
they are no longer affordable to many of the area’s residents, they will be 
displaced. It’s actually far from that simple. It’s important to distinguish 
between displacement in the literal sense—when a tenant is forced to 
move by gentrification, either as a result of a rent increase that renders 
her unable to afford her apartment, or some other form of pressure from 
her landlord—and longer-term loss of affordability. Despite individual 
horror stories, most of which seem to come from New York City, the 
former is rarer and much harder to establish than one might think. 

Turnover of urban renters, particularly low-income renters, for all 
kinds of reasons, is extremely high. The median stay of urban renters in 
the same house or apartment is barely two years. Much of this turnover 
is involuntary, but for reasons unrelated to gentrification. As Matthew 
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Desmond has powerfully shown in his book Evicted, poor tenants, partic- 
ularly single mothers with small children, face a constant struggle to come 
up with the rent every month for even the most modest house or apart- 
ment. Their lives are a desperate battle to survive on the edge of eviction, 
doubling up, and potential homelessness, a battle they often lose. This 
reality has nothing to do with gentrification. It is about what it means 
to be poor in America, and about the disgraceful way in which we as a 
nation fail to recognize, let alone address, the housing needs of the poor. 

‘The issues are different for homeowners. The conventional wisdom is 
that lower-income homeowners are forced out of gentrifying neighbor- 
hoods as a result of skyrocketing property taxes, themselves the result 
of the dramatic rise in property values. Again, I would not suggest that 
this never happens; what little research has been done on the question, 
however, suggests that it is not that widespread. Some cities have tried 
to prevent it, although at a cost. Through its Longtime Owner Occupant 
Program, or LOOP, Philadelphia has provided tax relief for homeown- 
ers who have lived in their homes for ten years or more and are facing 
rapidly rising property tax bills; 17,000 people qualified for the program 
in the first two years.”* This looks like a pretty blunt instrument, though. 
Given the generous income ceilings for the program—from $83K for 
a single individual to nearly $119K for a family of four—many of these 
families are at little risk of losing their homes. Instead, the financially 
strapped city is going without property taxes from a large number of 
people in order to benefit a much smaller number. 

‘The real issue is well summed up by journalist Jarrett Murphy, who 
writes, “The issue isn't displacement of the poor, but replacement.”” In 
a poor neighborhood, when a lower-income tenant leaves her current 
home—by choice, eviction, or otherwise—she is usually replaced by 
another low-income tenant, someone much like her. In a neighborhood 
that is seeing growing demand from higher-income people, she is more 
likely to be replaced by a higher-income tenant, or perhaps—if the home 
is a single-family house, rather than an apartment—by a home-buyer. 
Looking at a neighborhood as a whole, this process is likely to take place 
gradually, over the course of many moves by many tenants over many 
years. [he question is, though, under what conditions should this be seen 
as a problem associated with gentrification? 
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While replacement may be all but total in a neighborhood in the 
path of gentrification in Brooklyn, the picture is quite different in a 
city like St. Louis. In the St. Louis neighborhoods that Swanstrom and 
his colleagues studied, they found that “the influx of higher-income 
white professionals has not caused rents to soar to the point that poor 
populations are displaced entirely. [...] Rebound neighborhoods remain 
the most economically diverse neighborhoods in the region.” Consis- 
tent with those findings, I found that while house sales prices had risen 
faster in a cluster of gentrifying neighborhoods than they did citywide 
in St. Louis from 2000 to 2015, rents actually went down, although very 
slightly, relative to the city as a whole. Even then, house prices were 
still far from out of reach of most people, with houses selling in most of 
these neighborhoods for prices from around $150K to not much more 
than $200K. Swanstrom also points out that over the forty-year period 
he studied, from 1970 to 2010, “Only 5,816 people live in census tracts 
that transitioned . . . from high poverty to low poverty, whereas 98,953 
live in neighborhoods that became newly poor during that period.”*° 

Figuring how much harm replacement does hinges on two separate 
issues: first, whether nearby areas provide housing that is as affordable 
as where the tenant previously lived, and second, the way in which it 
changes the neighborhood and how those changes affect people. On the 
first issue, we must once again distinguish between magnet cities and 
legacy cities. In a city like Washington, DC, prices and rents are going 
up all over the city, and finding affordable housing anywhere in the city 
can be increasingly difficult. Families double up, put up with overcrowd- 
ing, or move out of the city entirely to Prince Georges County or even 
farther afield. In Baltimore or St. Louis, they may have to do little more 
than move a few blocks to find housing no more expensive than their 
last home. 

If the family involved is poor or near-poor, that does not mean that 
they will find high-quality housing at a truly affordable price, unless 
they are among the chosen few who win the affordable-housing lottery 
and get a housing voucher or an apartment in a high-quality affordable- 
housing project. But, again, that is ot the result of gentrification; it is 
the result of poverty and systemic housing costs that all but guarantee 
that even crumbling, roach-infested housing is too expensive for a poor 
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family to afford without hardship. It is also the result of our nation’s 
failure to come up with a housing policy or provide the resources that 
might make the pledge Congress made back in 1949 of “a decent home 
in a suitable living environment for every American family” more than 
empty rhetoric. 

‘The replacement triggered by gentrification does not only change 
people’s lives, it also changes the neighborhood and creates a neigh- 
borhood populated by an increasingly heterogenous group of people, 
black and white, young and old, well-to-do and struggling, with differ- 
ent values, tastes, and norms. Even more, it means that a neighborhood 
that people thought of as their more or less clearly defined territory is 
no longer theirs. This can mean many things. It can be as fundamental 
as identity, as Michelle Lewis, a black former resident of one Portland 
neighborhood told a reporter: “It’s a horrible feeling, to come to a neigh- 
borhood where you grow up in, and have the people there look at you 
as if you don't belong.” The reporter added that Lewis “recalled . . . the 
funeral home where she buried her grandfather. Little Chapel of the 
Chimes is now a craft beer pub.”*! 

In a 2014 gentrification rant that went viral, film director Spike Lee 
put it differently: “You just can’t come in the neighborhood. I’m for 
democracy and letting everybody live but you gotta have some respect. 
You can’t just come in when people have a culture that’s been laid down 
for generations and you come in and now shit gotta change because 
you're here?”*” Newcomers bring different norms and preferences with 
them. Conflicts can arise over almost anything—noise, trash, or as one 
longtime resident of a changing St. Louis plaintively said, “Why can’t 
we do what we do? Why can't we put chairs outside of our houses?”*? It 
can be about less tangible matters like attitudes, as in the words of Bill 
Francisco, a longtime resident of Philadelphia's gentrifying Fishtown 
neighborhood: “There are too many real problems in life in general to be 
weird about a bar or a restaurant. It’s about respect, that’s all.”** 

It is impossible not to sympathize with the sense of loss that’s 
reflected in these comments. At the same time, change is a constant in 
American neighborhoods, and while respecting the passion and pain in 
Spike Lee’s voice, the reality is that shit does change one way or another 
all the time, and that the pain and loss are just as real and maybe worse 
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for people living through decline as a neighborhood they remember as 
warm and supportive deteriorates, houses are abandoned on once-stable 
blocks, crime increases, and families no longer allow their children to 
play outside. Decline gets far less ink than gentrification, for reasons 
which I will explore in the next chapter. 

Why people react to gentrification the way they do, though, is driven 
by a separate but closely related issue that in turn is part and parcel of 
the racial dimension that plays such a large role in this conversation. My 
friend Paul Brophy, one of the wisest thinkers about these issues I know, 
taught a graduate seminar at Washington University in St. Louis a few 
years ago and told me a story that captures this better than anything 
else I can think of. A young African American student in the class was 
clearly unhappy with much of his presentation; finally, he made his point 
directly. “Listen, professor,” he said. “When you talk about gentrifica- 
tion, you talk about numbers, about incomes and house prices and such. 
When we talk about gentrification, it’s about powerlessness.” 

The question of power is never far from any discussion of urban 
change, whatever one’s ideological stripes. If you are poor, it is hard not 
to believe that the system is rigged against you. If you are poor and black, 
infinitely more so. It is hardly surprising that perhaps the greatest dis- 
parity between the rhetoric of gentrification and the reality of it on the 
ground is in Detroit. Over 80 percent of the city’s population is African 
American, and yet almost every decision that has any significant bearing 
on Detroit’s future is made by a small group of white men. Detroit is 
also a place where the deeply offensive proposition that it is a blank slate 
waiting to be brought back to life by newcomers has become a recurrent 
media theme. 

In that context, gentrification becomes a powerful code word, as 
reporter Jake Flanagin writes: “The most unsettling thing about gentri- 
fication, however, is how it reflects the utter and complete lack of control 
the poor and the nonwhite have in where they are permitted to live. And 
this potential Great Return to Detroit is a high-contrast, technicolor 
example.”** In a similar vein, a woman protesting against the city’s policy 
of shutting off water service for nonpayment asserted that “the Detroit 
water shut-offs are gentrification on steroids.”** To that protestor, the 
meaning of gentrification has long since transcended any connection to 
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neighborhood change; to her, it is any policy that further impoverishes 
and marginalizes the already poor and marginalized members of society. 
‘The reality that far more middle-class families and individuals are mov- 
ing out of Detroit than are moving in is, from this perspective, irrelevant. 

In the final analysis, gentrification is about neighborhoods, but it is 
also about much more than neighborhoods. At its most fundamental 
level, it is about the changes that take place in lower-income neigh- 
borhoods when more-affluent people begin to move in, house prices 
go up, and coffee places and craft beer pubs open up. That is a compli- 
cated enough matter, which can be both good and bad for people, but 
often not for the same people. At a second level, though, neighborhood 
change reflects a larger change in the cities themselves, part and parcel 
of the larger economic transformation that saw those cities go from an 
economy based on people’s strength and willingness to do hard physical 
labor, to one based on specialized skills and higher education, a change 
that is increasingly sidelining thousands of these cities’ residents and 
erstwhile workers. While the changing urban scene is indeed bringing 
gentrification to many neighborhoods, it is bringing accelerated decline 
to still more. Finally, though, it is about power, and how economic polar- 
ization breeds political polarization, and how both become increasingly 
racialized, shifting the ways in which the reins of power are distributed 
in the city. It is the cri de coeur of the thousands of people who rightfully 
feel marginalized by their city’s transformation. 

That said, it is still also about neighborhoods. And when we look at 
the neighborhoods in America’s legacy cities, as I said at the beginning 
of this chapter, the story of neighborhood decline is a far bigger one, 
certainly in terms of the sheer number of people, homes, and city blocks 
affected, than gentrification. In the next chapter, I will first look at the 
numbers and show how decline and gentrification compare in a few 
cities, and then delve into why, even as one might say that many of these 
cities are prospering beyond even their boosters’ wildest dreams, neigh- 
borhood decline is not only still present, but a growing crisis. 
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Chapter 6 


Sliding Downhill: The Other Side of 
Neighborhood Change 


n the summer of 2016, I spoke to some people engaged in commu- 

nity development work in Indianapolis. There was a lot of contro- 

versy in Indianapolis about gentrification, they said, and they were 
concerned that it wasn't the complete story about what was happening 
in the city’s neighborhoods. They asked me to look at this question, and 
then come to Indianapolis to talk about what I found. I agreed, and went 
to work with the data. 

My measures were household income and house values. There are 
about 200 census tracts in Indianapolis, and I looked at each to see how 
those two factors had changed from 2000 to 2014. I looked at census 
tracts that were low-income (where the median income was 80 percent 
or less of the regional median income) in 2000, looking for the ones 
where both measures had gone up significantly faster than citywide, to 
get a sense of whether gentrification was taking place. I found a total of 
five census tracts that appeared to be gentrifying. Four out of the five 
were immediately adjacent to downtown, while the fifth was an area 
known as Fall Creek Place, a short distance to the north, where the city 
had led a major transformation of the area starting in the late 1990s 
(fig. 6-1). 
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Figure 6-1 Census tracts that gentrified in Indianapolis from 2000 to 
2015. (Source: base map by PolicyMap, analysis by author) 


Then, I flipped the measures. Instead of looking at areas that had seen 
significant improvement in incomes and house values, I looked at areas 
that showed comparable dec/ine in incomes and house values over the 
same period, and were either low- or middle-income today (up to 120 
percent of the regional median income). While five census tracts showed 
signs of gentrification, over sixty declined between 2000 and 2014. As 
the map shows, they were spread across much of the city, with large 
clusters of decline in the eastern and western parts of the city (fig. 6-2). 

Indianapolis is widely considered one of the more thriving cities 
in America’s Rust Belt. Over the past fifteen years, it has been adding 
people and jobs at a decent rate. If you compare it to most other big 
Midwestern industrial cities on just about any index—poverty, house 
prices, share of college graduates—it does fairly well. And yet, while 
only a small pocket of the city close to downtown is gentrifying, nearly a 
third of the city’s neighborhoods are trending downward, with families 
becoming poorer and houses losing value. 

Indianapolis is not an outlier. In Baltimore, a widely heralded 
urban-revival success story, four people live in a declining neighborhood 
for every one who lives in a reviving or gentrifying area. As we men- 
tioned in the last chapter, researchers found that in St. Louis, the ratio 
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| cael 
Figure 6-2 Census tracts that declined in Indianapolis from 2000 to 
2015. (Source: base map by PolicyMap, analysis by author) 


was more like seventeen to one. A lot of these declining neighborhoods 
were still reasonably healthy places not that long ago. 

Two side-by-side neighborhoods in North Central Baltimore, Pen 
Lucy and Wilson Park, are fairly typical. In 2000, with their well- 
maintained brick twins and row houses, and small but well-kept front 
yards, they were both healthy neighborhoods, with incomes and home 
prices above the citywide average. Since then, both incomes and prices 
have dropped relative to the rest of the city. In parts of these neighbor- 
hoods, you can buy a house for as little as $30,000. 

Pen Lucy and Wilson Park are still neighborhoods, not the devastated 
areas rife with boarded-up houses, vacant lots, and concentrated poverty 
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that one can see in many parts of East and West Baltimore. Those areas 
are a different story, as I discussed in chapter 4. Most houses in Pen Lucy 
and Wilson Park are still well maintained, and most yards well kept. But 
the signs of decline are visible. An overgrown yard and a house that’s 
been sitting empty for a few months or over a year. Another house witha 
grubby packed-dirt front yard where neither the landlord nor the tenants 
seem to care about either grass or appearances. More and more chain- 
link fences marking off families’ front yards to keep people off their 
property. Here and there, a vacant lot, where a derelict house has been 
torn down. Homeownership has gone down, and poverty up. From 2000 
to 2014, the share of families below the poverty level in Pen Lucy went 
from 19 percent to 29 percent, a jump of more than 50 percent. During 
the same period, the number of homeowners in Wilson Park went down 
by nearly 200, or more than a third.’ 

No one should write these two neighborhoods off. Both contain many 
families who keep up their properties and care about the welfare of their 
neighborhood. The Pen Lucy Neighborhood Association and the Wil- 
son Park Improvement Association are both working hard to stabilize 
and improve their communities. An aggressive city strategy to get vacant 
properties back into use has gotten property owners and developers to 
rehab and reoccupy nearly sixty vacant houses since 2010. These efforts 
may slow down these neighborhoods trajectory, but the trajectory itself 
is clearly downward. People keep walking away from houses. Despite 
the city’s success getting vacant houses reused, both neighborhoods have 
more vacant, abandoned houses today than they did in 2010. 

Baltimore has more neighborhoods like Pen Lucy and Wilson Park 
than it has areas like Fells Point or Hampden. This is not true in Wash- 
ington, DC, or Seattle, but it is true pretty much across the board in the 
legacy cities of the Midwest and Northeast. For these cities, as a Detroit 
activist friend told me, this may be “the biggest issue that nobody’s 
talking about.” Why is this happening? 

As I’ve discussed earlier, a lot of what is going on has to do with larger 
forces in American society that affect everyone, but affect the cities even 
more strongly. Both the hollowing of the middle class and the sorting 
of people by economic status, which are going on across the country, are 
important parts of the picture. The American industrial city of the 1950s 
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was far from an egalitarian commonwealth, but it was far closer to one 
than the same city today. 

Pittsburgh is a good example. In 1960, at the height of its manu- 
facturing prowess, nearly half of all the families in Pittsburgh were 
middle-income families, meaning that their income was between 80 
percent and 120 percent of the citywide median income, with the rest 
divided between lower- and upper-income families. By 2015, the share 
of middle-income families had dropped to a quarter, and the number 
of low- and upper-income families had grown in proportion. During 
those years, Pittsburgh lost over 37,000 middle-income families 
(fig. 6-3). 


50.0 


0.0 


Lower Middle Upper 
Hl 1960 | 2015 


Figure 6-3 Change in income distribution in Pittsburgh, 1960-2015. 
(Source: US Census Bureau) 


Fifty years ago, most people, not just middle-income families, tended 
to live in middle-income neighborhoods, many of them ethnic neigh- 
borhoods where people of all economic levels and social classes lived 
cheek by jowl, linked by their shared ethnic identity. Daniel Kay Hertz, 
a brilliant young Chicago-based researcher, has tracked how that city’s 
neighborhoods have changed over the years. In 1970, most of Chicago 
was made up of middle-income areas. There were a handful of wealthy 
areas, mostly just north of the Loop along the lakefront and along Chi- 
cago’s northern border, and a few more poor areas on the south and west 
sides. But middle-income areas predominated. 
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By 2012, the picture had utterly changed. There were few large 
middle-income areas left, except in Chicago's far North Side and pock- 
ets in the city’s southwest. Wealth had spread strikingly to the north and 
west, taking in large parts of the Near North Side and moving inland. 
‘That growth paled, though, compared to the spread of poor neighbor- 
hoods, which now filled much of the rest of the city. Aptly, when Dan 
published his maps in 2014, he gave his piece the title “Watch Chicago's 
Middle Class Disappear before Your Very Eyes.” 

‘The waning of the middle class, and the decline in the number of 
childrearing married couples that represents one of the most power- 
ful demographic shifts of the past fifty years, are closely tied to one 
another. In order to understand the role that the decline of those fam- 
ilies has played in the collapse of the urban neighborhood, though, we 
need to take a step back and look at how these neighborhoods came 
about, and the kinds of places they actually are, something I touched on 
briefly in chapter 2. To begin, the popular image of the traditional early- 
twentieth-century urban neighborhood as blocks of tenements is wildly 
misleading. Rather than reflecting reality, it reflects the extent to which 
images of New York City—or rather, Manhattan—dominate how we 
think about American cities. 

The archetypal urban neighborhood, outside parts of the Northeast, 
is a neighborhood of single-family homes. Neighborhoods in many 
Northeastern cities like Newark, New Haven, or Boston are made up 
instead of two- and three-family homes, sometimes known as double- 
deckers or triple-deckers, in Newark sometimes derisively called “Bay- 
onne Boxes.” The owner usually lived in one of the apartments, and 
rented out the others, often to members of her extended family or 
to fellow immigrants from the old country. For various reasons, that 
model never caught on in the cities to the south like Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, or in the Midwestern cities like Detroit or Pittsburgh that 
didn't start to grow until the nineteenth century. They all became single- 
family cities. 

All of these cities have a central downtown core, and some have a 
second core area where the major universities or medical centers are 
situated, like University Circle in Cleveland or Oakland in Pittsburgh. 
When you add up those areas, though, they rarely make up more than 
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five percent of the city’s land area. The rest is all single-family residential 
neighborhoods, along with what’s left of the factories, railyards, and 
gasworks that once sustained the city’s industrial economy. Even after 
decades of attrition, nine out of ten residential structures in Baltimore 
and Philadelphia today are single-family homes, and eight out of ten 
in Cleveland. 

‘The first settlers of Philadelphia and Baltimore built brick row houses 
modeled after the houses in the English cities these people came from. 
As their cities grew, they continued to follow that model. As western cit- 
ies were settled in the nineteenth century, though, their builders tended 
to build separate or detached houses. At first, they often used brick, but 
as time went on they shifted to building wood-frame houses that were 
easier and often less expensive to build, yet remarkably durable and com- 
fortable when properly maintained. 

Either way, America’s urban neighborhoods, as they were built over 
the century following the end of the Civil War, in ecological terms could 
be called “monocultures” of single-family houses, like a field where only 
one crop is planted. That can be vividly seen in figure 6-4, an aerial 
view of a piece of Cleveland’s West Side. They were and still are vast 
expanses of single-family homes, interspersed with convenience stores 


Figure 6-4 The single-family monoculture: Cleveland’s West Side. 
(Source: Google Earth) 
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and crossed at intervals by wider streets or avenues. Some of these ave- 
nues were lined with grander houses, but more often with the host of 
small stores, taverns, and businesses that served the people who lived in 
the single-family houses on either side. 

Who lived in these houses? People of all social levels. From large, 
elaborately decorated homes for prosperous managers and merchants to 
small, plain dwellings for factory workers, whatever their residents’ status, 
the people who lived in them were almost always married couples who 
would spend much if not most of their life together rearing children. The 
neighborhoods were well designed to provide a supportive environment 
for those families. Each family had the privacy of a separate house and 
small backyard, but at the same time, the homes were close enough to 
one another to encourage walkability and neighborliness. Except in the 
toniest areas, the commercial strips where people could find their gro- 
cer, butcher, baker, and tavern were rarely more than a short walk from 
most people’s homes, a necessity in an era before car ownership became 
widespread. Children walked to the neighborhood public school or to 
the parochial school attached to the neighborhood parish church. Some 
neighborhoods clustered around factories, where most of the neighbor- 
hood’s men worked. For others, their jobs were only a streetcar ride away. 
Urban neighborhoods were far from idyllic places, but on the whole they 
performed pretty well the function for which they were designed. 

‘The big change began in the 1960s. The demographic and cultural 
changes in American society that I described in chapter 2 were begin- 
ning to undermine traditional family patterns at the same time that 
hundreds of thousands of white urban families were abandoning the 
cities for the lure of the suburbs. Between 1960 and 1980, the number of 
childrearing married couples in Cleveland went from 102,000 to 45,000 
and in St. Louis from 76,000 to under 29,000. Those were the years 
when these cities first saw houses being abandoned en masse, and whole 
neighborhoods in North City St. Louis or Detroit’s East Side begin to 
turn into the derelict near-prairies that haunt these cities today. 

‘That was not the whole story, though. At the same time that some 
neighborhoods were devastated by suburbanization and white flight, or 
torn apart by urban renewal or freeway construction, many others sur- 
vived, and some even thrived. In Detroit, middle-class African American 
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families moved into and stabilized many of the neighborhoods their 
former white neighbors had left behind. Many white South City St. 
Louis neighborhoods stayed intact and slowly became more racially 
integrated over the coming decades. Although most ethnic communi- 
ties dispersed, others resisted white flight. Here and there, through gov- 
ernmental or nonprofit initiatives or through the determined efforts of 
home-buyers and residents, a neighborhood would rebound and regain 
its vitality. Even as the cities’ future looked bleakest, large parts of the 
cities remained intact, vital neighborhoods. 

But the erosion continued. More and more of the jobs that tradition- 
ally sustained neighborhood breadwinners disappeared, while the new 
jobs that emerged demanded skills and education beyond what they 
could offer. Cleveland lost over half of its married couples with children 
between 1960 and 1980 and almost half of the rest between 1980 and 
2000. Over half of those families left in 2000 were gone by 2015. By 
that point, of the 102,000 childrearing married couples in the city in 
1960, only 12,000 were left. The picture was similar elsewhere. Neigh- 
borhoods like Pen Lucy in Baltimore, Dutchtown in St. Louis, or Price 
Hill in Cincinnati, which had survived the worst years of urban decline 
seemingly in good shape, were now visibly in decline. 

‘The heart of the problem for these neighborhoods is that, as the 
demographic for which they were designed has shrunk, there are few 
people waiting in the wings to take their place. Most Young Grads or 
affluent empty-nesters are looking for very different types of places— 
the high-density, mixed-use areas close to downtowns, universities, 
and amenities like Baltimore’s Inner Harbor waterfront. While a few 
of the denser neighborhoods close to the core, with distinctive older 
homes, like Shaw or Lafayette Square in St. Louis, may appeal to them, 
those are the exceptions. A few areas may be revived by immigrants 
like Detroit’s Banglatown, but America’s legacy cities are not seeing a 
large-enough immigrant influx to repopulate more than a handful of 
their struggling neighborhoods. Meanwhile, the young working-class 
couples that might have chosen to buy homes in these neighborhoods 
find it all but impossible to get a mortgage, and if they can, they are more 
likely to opt for one of the many price-competitive suburbs around cities 
like Detroit or Cleveland. 
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To the extent that these blocks and blocks of single-family homes 
depend heavily on childrearing families, the only significant alternative 
would appear to be female-headed families with children, whose num- 
bers have grown since the 1960s. But their growth has been far less than 
the decline in childrearing married couples. Nationally, between 2000 
and 2015, the number of female-headed families with children grew by 
one million, but the number of married couples with children dropped 
by ¢hree million. 

But there’s another reason that female-headed families don’t offer 
much hope for these neighborhoods, which has nothing to do with 
numbers, and everything to do with economic inequality and the porous 
American social safety net. Single mothers are the poorest demographic 
group in America, and the single mothers who live in cities like Cleve- 
land or Buffalo are the poorest members of that group. In most cities, 
single mothers earn only about a quarter of what married couples make. 
Since even two minimum-wage jobs are enough to lift a family out of 
poverty, few married couples with children live in poverty. Single women 
raising children are another story. Even though most of them work, 
they are typically trapped by low skills, limited education, and limited 
transportation options into poorly paying, low-level, often transitory 
employment. In 2015, 60 percent of all families headed by single moth- 
ers in Buffalo and 56 percent in Cleveland were below the poverty level. 

To be poor in an American city is to live a life of almost constant 
instability and uncertainty. Job insecurity, unreliable transportation and 
child care, unpredictable health costs, and, as Matthew Desmond has 
brilliantly depicted in his book Evicted, rents that vastly exceed what 
they can afford even for poor-quality housing, all play their part. “The 
majority of poor families in America spend over half their income on 
housing,” Desmond writes, “and at least one in four dedicates over 70 
percent to paying the rent and keeping the lights on. Millions of Amer- 
icans are evicted each year because they can't make rent. In Milwaukee, 
a city of fewer than 105,000 renter households, landlords evict roughly 
16,000 adults and children each year.” Those numbers don’t even take 
into account the thousands of “informal evictions,” foreclosures, con- 
demnations, as well as only nominally voluntary moves one step ahead 
of the landlord or the housing inspector. Not surprisingly, in these cities 
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the average length a renter stays in the same place is barely two years. 

‘Their intense poverty and the tragic instability and insecurity of their 
lives drastically curtail the role single mothers can play in sustaining 
the economic vitality or stability of their neighborhood. Their poverty 
means that most cannot realistically aspire to become homeowners, or 
if they are homeowners, to stay homeowners. If they are already home- 
owners, they often lack the money and skills to maintain aging houses 
that demand regular, expensive repairs and replacement. Their transitory 
existence, largely against their will, makes it difficult for them to sink 
roots into a single community, while their continual financial strug- 
gles sap their energy, leaving little for any involvement in the life of the 
neighborhood or their children’s schools. There are exceptions, and they 
are real and important, but there are not enough of them to fundamen- 
tally alter this picture. 

Homeownership is an important part of the glue that holds single- 
family neighborhoods together. Although in recent years there has been 
something of a tendency to suggest, as one colleague of mine put it, that 
we “get over homeownership,” that would be a mistake. The evidence 
is compelling that homeownership matters. For decades, people have 
been studying the effects of homeownership on everything from home 
prices to juvenile delinquency. While no single study offers conclusive 
proof of the connection between homeownership and neighborhood 
vitality, the sheer accumulation of evidence all points strongly in the 
same direction. 

Homeownership, even after controlling for social and economic dif- 
ferences like family type or household income, matters in many differ- 
ent ways that affect the health and vitality of neighborhoods. Higher 
levels of homeownership are strongly associated with higher property 
values, better maintenance and greater investment in properties, greater 
residential stability, more-positive child outcomes, and greater social 
capital, including greater involvement in neighborhood activities and 
greater readiness to become involved in tackling neighborhood prob- 
lems like crime or disorder. Vital urban neighborhoods typically have 
high homeownership rates, with well over half of the single-family 
houses in the neighborhood occupied by their owners. There are excep- 
tions, but not many. 
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In the past decade, though, traditional homeownership patterns 
have come undone, profoundly destabilizing many still-intact neigh- 
borhoods. The biggest factor in undoing urban homeownership was the 
insanity that possessed mortgage lending, beginning near the end of the 
last century, and its aftermath. 

As I discussed in chapter 4, starting in the 1990s, a dramatic change 
came over the world of mortgage lending. People were enticed into 
becoming home buyers by low teaser rates and promises of future refi- 
nancing, while older home owners were urged to cash in by refinancing 
their existing mortgages. Shady products were aggressively marketed to 
unsophisticated lower-income and minority borrowers, who leapt at the 
chance to become homeowners or to get money out of their homes to 
use for their retirement or their dream vacation. With capital available 
to anyone on any terms, speculators had a field day. 

Newark, New Jersey, was one epicenter of the subprime mortgage 
bubble. From 2000 to 2006, the number of mortgages made in Newark 
nearly tripled, while the median house price soared from $118,000 in 
2000 to $307,000 in 2006. With hundreds of acres of vacant land still 
available in parcels where houses had been demolished in the 1970s and 
1980s, the number of building permits for new homes also tripled. None 
of it made any sense. People weren't earning any more than before, new 
jobs weren't being created, crime was still rampant and the city’s quality 
of life wasn’t getting any better. The only thing that had changed was 
that lenders were handing out money for the asking. Of course, it was 
being handed out on terms that meant that most borrowers would never 
be able to repay the loans. When the music stopped, the bubble burst. 
People stopped making mortgages, house prices collapsed, and build- 
ing projects were canceled. Nearly a decade later, Newark’s real estate 
market, outside of a few pockets, is not even close to recovery. In 2014, 
building permits were half of what they were in 2000, mortgages barely 
one-third, and sales prices back to the 2000 level—but almost 40 percent 
below 2000 when adjusted for inflation (fig. 6-5). 

The bursting of the subprime bubble devastated neighborhoods that 
may have been struggling, but still had their heads above water. Foreclo- 
sures skyrocketed. Newark has about 50,000 separate parcels of property. 
The number of foreclosure filings went over 2,000 in 2007, and stayed 
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Figure 6-5 Newark’s real estate boom and bust. Data shown relative to 
2000, not in absolute numbers. (Source: house price data for Newark from 
Boxwood Means on PolicyMap, mortgage data from Home Mortgage 
Disclosure Act, building permit data from US Census Bureau) 


above 2,000 per year for four years.* By 2014, one out of every three 
homes in the city had received a foreclosure notice. Newark, which has 
never had a high homeownership rate, has 20 percent fewer homeown- 
ers today than ten years ago. Homeowners who managed to save their 
homes were only slightly better off. Their equity was wiped out and they 
were now underwater, meaning that their house was worth less than the 
amount they owed on their mortgage. For the working-class families 
whose only possession of real value was their home, their entire wealth, 
modest as it was, had disappeared. In Newark, as elsewhere, the hardest- 
hit neighborhoods were not the worst areas, but the places people from 
those areas had moved into, the struggling but still vital middle neigh- 
borhoods in the city and its nearby affordable suburbs. 

After the collapse, lenders tightened their standards, making it harder 
than ever before for an average working-class family to get a mortgage. 
This is particularly true in these middle neighborhoods, where house 
prices are low compared to reviving neighborhoods, and even more so 
compared to growing coastal areas; as housing finance expert Ellen Seid- 
man says, “Getting a mortgage loan for less than $50,000 has never been 
easy, but it’s becoming next to impossible.”* This makes it even harder 
for these areas to recover. Young families who might want to buy a home 
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in the neighborhood end up renting, or going elsewhere. And when 
houses come on the market, the only buyers are often absentee investors 
who buy houses to rent out as an investment, and who either pay cash 
or have informal or nonconventional sources of financing. A few may 
live in the neighborhood, but most live somewhere else, often far from 
the houses they are buying. As prices skyrocket in areas like New York 
or California, investors have started to see legacy cities as bargains; in 
the fall of 2016, Cleveland real estate agent Anne Callahan said “in the 
last twelve months, I’ve seen more cash buyers from California than I’ve 
ever seen in my career, and I’ve been doing this for twenty-five years.”® 

Since 2011, three out of four single-family house buyers in Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, another city hit hard by foreclosures and collapsing 
house prices, have been investors, including rings of small investors 
organized by brokers and investment advisors like New Jersey’s Avi 
Cohen, who calls his business “Outside In.” Asked why in a 2015 radio 
interview, he responded: “I take people that were either not investors 
yet, or not in the Trenton market, andI... get them in—to become a 
Trenton investor. For as little as $15K, somebody can be a real estate 
investor in Trenton.”’ His deals offer investors annual returns of 12 
to 14 percent, sometimes as high as 20 percent. Meanwhile, between 
2007 and 2015, Trenton’s homeownership rate dropped from 48 percent 
to 38 percent. Trenton, a city of fewer than 90,000 people, lost over 
2,200 homeowners. 

‘These sudden shifts in a neighborhood, as neighbors see house after 
house flip to absentee owners, are destabilizing in themselves, even when 
the buyers are responsible long-term investors. Many, though, are not. 
Urban neighborhoods, like some parts of Trenton, where one can buy a 
house for as little as $20,000 draw a different type of investor, who are 
better called speculators or what I call “milkers.” Milkers aim to get as 
much money out of the property as they can for a few years while putting 
virtually nothing into it, and then walk away. Milkers are a disaster for a 
neighborhood, and in many cases they are aided and abetted by sloppy or 
nonexistent code enforcement. As graduate student and investor Darin 
McLeskey puts it about Detroit, a popular target of speculators, “with no 
code enforcement, it’s the Wild West.”* Detroit is now trying to remedy 
its code enforcement, but progress is slow. Their properties are dying a 
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slow death in front of their neighbors’ eyes, doing more damage in the 
process than if they were abandoned and left to the elements. And that, 
of course, is what usually happens in the end anyway. 

All of this just adds to the underlying weakness of urban neighbor- 
hoods; namely, that for a family with children, whatever their income 
and educational level, the downsides of living in an older central city are 
many. Enabling their children to get a good education, in cities where 
the public schools seem to be failing more often than not, is a constant 
challenge. In some cases, that can be solved by finding a good char- 
ter school, or even sending one’s children to a nearby suburban school 
district, as one can do in Michigan. The pervasive presence of crime is 
harder to work around. In some neighborhoods, it is the onset of gun 
violence and gang activity. In others, it may not be murders or gunshots, 
but what one might call the constant incivilities of city life—the break- 
ins, the car thefts, the petty vandalism, and the graffiti on the walls. 

What makes it even harder is the widespread feeling of being aban- 
doned by a big, indifferent city that doesn’t even seem to be able to 
provide the services that one could once all but take for granted. Prop- 
erty taxes are high, yet every year there seem to be more potholes in the 
streets and more broken streetlights, and it seems to take longer for the 
police to show up after you call 911. If you live in a neighborhood like 
Pen Lucy, far from the high-profile developments in downtown Balti- 
more or Harbor East, and you see your neighborhood gradually slipping 
away, it’s easy to get a sense that nobody really cares about either you or 
the fate of your neighborhood. 

Once the downsides outweigh the factors that connect you to your 
home, your neighbors, and the desire to stay in the same place where 
you've lived for years, you are ready to leave. What is different about that, 
though, from what has driven families to move to the suburbs at any time 
over the past fifty years? In many respects, the factors involved are much 
the same, but there are some important differences. First, it is happen- 
ing not as part of a larger trend of urban decline and disinvestment, but 
despite today’s trends of urban revival and reinvestment. Second, it is 
more of an equal opportunity migration. 

In contrast to the largely white flight that characterized the 1960s and 
1970s, today’s migration is as much about black flight, the accelerated 
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departure of the black middle class from the nation’s older industrial 
cities. Between 2000 and 2015, the number of African American mar- 
ried couples with children in Detroit dropped by 60 percent, and in 
Cleveland by 50 percent. While some of this decline reflects the passage 
of time, with children growing up and leaving the home, and the effects 
of divorce and separation, a very large part of it has to do with thousands 
of those families voting with their feet to leave the city that they, more 
than any other group, had helped to keep afloat over the hard decades 
preceding the end of the millennium. I touched on black migration in 
chapter 4, but will dig into it a bit more deeply here. 

It is easy to leave a legacy city for its suburbs. In contrast to the Seat- 
tle area, where even a modest 1950s ranch house in a close-in suburb 
like Shoreline can set one back $500,000 or more, attractive houses 
in close-in suburbs of Detroit, St. Louis, or Philadelphia are widely 
available for under $100,000. One house I found on Zillow was a four- 
bedroom, 1,600-square-foot house in a leafy subdivision in Trotwood, a 
suburb of Dayton, Ohio, that was listed for $70, 900. A buyer getting an 
FHA mortgage at the going rate at the end of 2016, with the minimum 
3.5 percent down payment, can cover interest and principal, property 
taxes, and insurance for only $550 per month. Trotwood is not an upscale 
community, but both by reputation and by such data as is available it is a 
much safer place than Dayton, with public schools that are at least mar- 
ginally better. Trotwood is one of dozens, if not hundreds, of majority— 
African American suburbs around cities like Dayton, Cleveland, or St. 
Louis that have emerged over the past few decades. 

The bottom line is that as people leave, whether they pass away or 
move to the suburbs, their places are more likely to be taken by peo- 
ple poorer than they are, living in houses that are now owned by often 
faraway absentee investors. Often, though, the house they vacate may 
just stay vacant. To look at the effects of this migration, we can turn to 
another Baltimore neighborhood, zooming in on one census tract in 
Baltimore along Garrison Boulevard, mostly in the Dorchester neigh- 
borhood in the northwest part of the city. In 2000, this area was a stable 
African American middle-class area, with big old frame-built single- 
family houses and yards more typical of a Midwestern town than a row 
house city (fig. 6-6). 
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Figure 6-6 Houses near Garrison Boulevard in Baltimore. (Source: Goo- 
gle Earth) 


No longer. As houses have been abandoned, or flipped to investors, 
the number of homeowners in the area has dropped by almost 400. There 
are few new home buyers. By 2015, the number of vacant dwelling units 
had gone from 378 to 647, an increase of over 70 percent. By 2015, over 
half of the area’s homeowners were over sixty-five, and less than 1 per- 
cent under thirty-five. In a strange reversal of the normal way incomes 
are distributed, the incomes of the elderly residents of the neighborhood 
were almost twice as high as those of the younger newcomers, largely 
poor single mothers living in rental houses and apartments, often created 
by landlords carving up the big old houses. The median single mother in 
this neighborhood earned less than $15,000 per year.’ 

The neighborhood’s decline has had serious consequences. Since 
2006, as house prices have dropped by more than 30 percent, the 350 
or so elderly, almost all African American homeowners in the neigh- 
borhood who own their homes free and clear have lost $11 million in 
their collective net worth, or over $30,000 each. One can only speculate 
on how much equity the other 350 owners, or the former owners who 
sold their houses for less than they may have paid for them, have also 
lost. Multiply this by the hundreds of other legacy city neighborhoods 
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that have lost that much or more of their property values, and the losses 
mount into the billions. Neighborhood decline is not the only thing 
going on that is draining the wealth of millions of African American 
homeowners. It is inextricably interwoven with the effects of subprime 
lending and mortgage foreclosure. 

‘The massive erosion of wealth disproportionately affecting African 
American homeowners is only part of the cascading series of problems 
triggered as neighborhoods find themselves in a downward spiral. As the 
number of vacant properties increases, the value of the remaining prop- 
erties declines further, and the confidence of the remaining homeowners 
begins to disappear. Signs of disorder begin to appear, from litter in the 
gutters to graffiti on the walls of vacant houses or storefronts. Decline 
gradually undermines a neighborhood’s ability to maintain its stability 
in the face of problems. 

Strictly speaking, there’s no such thing as a “stable” neighborhood. No 
neighborhood literally stays the same for long; people move in and move 
out, shops and restaurants open and close, houses come down and new 
ones are built, problems emerge and are—or are not—resolved. When 
people refer to a stable neighborhood, they are describing the effect of a 
form of homeostasis, in the ability of the neighborhood, like the human 
body, to maintain a level of social stability amidst change. As Jane Jacobs 
put it, in her seminal book The Death and Life of Great American Cities, 
“a successful city neighborhood is a place that keeps sufficiently abreast 
of its problems so that it is not destroyed by them.”?° 

As people lose confidence in their neighborhood, the homeostasis 
breaks down. Jacobs continues, “An unsuccessful neighborhood is a place 
that is overwhelmed by its defects and problems and is progressively 
more helpless before them.” Criminologist Wesley Skogan describes 
how neighborhood decline and disorder create a feedback system: 


For residents, disorder and crime lead first of all to withdrawal 
from the community. Daily experience with disorderly con- 
ditions creates anxiety; the prospect heightens fear. When 
communities finally become unpleasant to live in, and encoun- 
ters leave people feeling uneasy and unsafe, many residents 
will try to leave. Those who cannot leave physically, withdraw 
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psychologically. [...] Such withdrawal tends to reduce the 
supervision of youths, undermines any general sense of mutual 
responsibility among area residents, and weakens informal 
social control. [It] also undermines participation in neighbor- 
hood affairs. [...] More, it contributes to the decline of local 
housing and business conditions. [...] Fewer people will want to 


shop or live in areas stigmatized by visible signs of disorder. . . ."' 


For many of the families living in such a neighborhood, the decline 
goes far beyond the loss in their home’s value and the disappearance of 
their modest wealth. It goes to their quality of life and their ability to 
live and raise children without fear, things that affluent suburbanites 
take for granted. 

Decline is not irreversible. Some of the areas in Indianapolis that 
appear on the map at the beginning of this chapter may be beginning 
to stabilize and regain their vitality. Some may stabilize through the 
determined efforts of dedicated residents and civic organizations, while 
others may revive by attracting energetic, committed young people, or by 
becoming immigrant destinations like Detroit’s Banglatown. Thought- 
fully designed, well-executed public investment, as happened in Indi- 
anapolis’s Fall Creek Place, may turn around a few more areas. At the 
same time, the sheer impact of all of the many factors working against 
the stability of legacy city neighborhoods means that, barring some new 
and unforeseen development, many will continue to decline over the 
coming decades. That will mean not only the loss of wealth and quality 
of life for thousands of struggling working- and middle-class families, 
but also the loss of thousands of salvageable homes, apartments, and 
commercial buildings, and the further decline of the cities’ already inad- 
equate tax base. That, then, raises another question: if the middle disap- 
pears, can a city with poor and rich people and fewer and fewer people in 
between remain a viable city? That is not a simple question, but I suspect 
that the answer is no. 

While some scholars have looked at neighborhood decline—Uréban 
Geography devoted a 2016 special issue to the subject—as have some 
planners and other professionals, this problem, for all its massive effect 
on tens of thousands of working and elderly families, seems to be 
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prompting little sense of outrage or urgency on the part of most people 
in the cities where it is taking place, especially when compared to the 
gallons of real and virtual ink spilled on the subject of gentrification. 

I’m not sure why this is so, but it reflects a worrisome disconnect 
between the reality of our cities and the rhetoric flowing from them. 
Some of this disconnect may come from the fact that there are fun- 
damental differences in the nature of the forces behind gentrification 
and those driving neighborhood decline. Gentrification is widely seen 
as something that’s being done by someone to someplace or somebody. In 
an increasingly tribal world, young white people with money, and the 
members of the gentrification-industrial complex working behind the 
scenes, are [hem—a visible enemy on which to unload one’s frustration 
and anger. Moreover, if one has a visible Them to aim at, there’s always 
the possibility that one might actually be able to find a lever that will 
allow one to affect their behavior and thus deal with the problem in 
some fashion. 

By contrast, neighborhood decline is painfully diffuse and imper- 
sonal. It is the product of a complex interplay of factors, many of which 
are difficult to tackle or even in some cases to define. Those include 
global and national increases in economic inequality, demographic 
shifts, changes in employment, aging of the urban housing stock, sub- 
urban out-migration of middle-class black families, and the continuing 
fallout from the foreclosure crisis and housing-market collapse of the 
mid-2000s. Some people get it, like Detroit activist Lauren Hood. She 
writes that she has “come to believe the ‘G’ word is kind of a distraction.” 
“We've got our best minds thinking, writing, examining, dissecting, 
researching, and fighting against gentrification,” she adds, “when those 
same thought leaders could be applying their intellectual prowess to 
some of the less sexy but more complex and widespread issues that are 
negatively affecting us/our neighbors.””” 

At the same time, it would be far too literal-minded not to recognize 
the complex relationship between gentrification and decline, and the 
fact that the overarching question of power transcends and subsumes 
both. It’s not just about buildings and neighborhoods; as Detroiter Jerry 
Mangona says about his city, “Detroit is 140-plus square miles. Ninety 
percent of it will not be affected by gentrification for ten to twenty years, 
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even if we're being optimistic. But what’s important here is not the ‘spo- 
ken’ concern of gentrification. It’s the ‘unspoken’ concern of how a com- 
munity will cope, react, and adapt to a loss of power.”’* In that context, 
the continued decline of so many neighborhoods is simply the other side 
of the gentrification coin. The impersonality of the forces behind decline 
makes it that much more galling for those who lack the power to exercise 
any control over either one or the other. 
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Chapter 7 


The Other Postindustrial America: 
Small Cities, Mill Towns, and 


Struggling Suburbs 


he Monongahela River rises in the hills of West Virginia and 

flows north into Pennsylvania just south of Point Marion, 

where it is joined by the Cheat River and continues to flow 
north to Pittsburgh, tracing wide curves in the steep, verdant hills on 
either bank. At Pittsburgh, it meets the Allegheny, and the two become 
the Ohio River, continuing north for a while, and then making a sharp 
left turn to head west into Ohio, wandering westward for hundreds of 
miles to meet the Mississippi at Cairo, Illinois.’To people unfamiliar 
with the area, few of the names of the towns that line the banks of 
the Monongahela or the upper reaches of the Ohio will strike even 
a faint chord: Donora, Clairton, McKeesport, Homestead, Braddock, 
Ambridge, Aliquippa, and Midland, to name just a few before the Ohio 
River even leaves Pennsylvania. 

‘The valley that the Monongahela and the Ohio carved through 
southwestern Pennsylvania has been compared to Germany’s Ruhr 
Valley, and dubbed “Steel Valley.” All of these towns, nestled in narrow 
strips of flat land between the hills and the river, were factory towns, each 
one built around the mill that dominated the landscape. Of these towns, 
Braddock has received the most publicity in recent years, thanks to the 
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larger-than-life personality of its six-foot-eight mayor, John Futterman, 
who, since taking office in 2008, has appeared on CNN, Fox News, 
CNBC, and the Colbert Report, and has been written up in the New 
York Times. Although the blast furnaces at US Steel’s Edgar Thompson 
Works at the edge of town are still firing, the town itself hardly exists 
anymore. With a population of barely 2,000, only 10 percent of its 1920 
peak of 21,000, it is a desolate place of empty buildings and vacant lots. 
Only fourteen houses sold in Braddock in all of 2015, for an average 
price of about $17,000. 

Each one of these places has its own story, about coal, steel, and the 
river. Aliquippa was virtually a company town, created in 1909 after 
Jones & Laughlin built what would become the largest integrated steel 
mill in the world, which stretched seven miles along the river. To house 
the immigrants coming to work in the plant, J&L laid out a model com- 
munity on the hills rising above the plant, designating each neighbor- 
hood as Plan 1, Plan 2, and so on up to Plan 12. Whether J&L officially 
steered people of different origins to the different “Plans” is unclear, but 
it worked out that way. Serbs and Croats lived in Plans 1, 4, and 9; Ger- 
mans and Irish in 3 and 12; and Italians, Poles, and African Americans 
in Plan 11. Even today, when you ask someone from Aliquippa where 
they live, they’ll tell you, “Plan 4” or “Plan 12.”! 

The plant closed in 1984, throwing 8,000 people out of work. 
Aliquippa today has only one-third of the 27,000 people it had in 1930. 
Once-bustling Franklin Avenue, the main street that led down the hill 
from the homes to the plant, is a shadow of its former self, with far more 
vacant lots, empty storefronts, day-care centers, and social service agen- 
cies than functioning stores and businesses. Aliquippa will survive in 
some fashion, though, because it is only twenty minutes from Pittsburgh 
International Airport to the south, and half an hour from the shopping 
centers and business parks of bustling Cranberry Township to the east, 
where most of the city’s residents work. Survival, though is a low bar; as 
Pitt economist Chris Briem says, “Aliquippa’s in a weird place, it’s not 
the center of the region, it’s not the city, it’s not quite rural. What is the 
competitiveness of towns that used to have a reason for being—and 
don’t anymore?”’ Over the past forty years, Aliquippa has been battered 
by crime, racial conflict, unemployment, and the crack epidemic. Were 
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it not for people’s attachment to their scrappy high school football team 
that keeps punching above its weight and which has produced such NFL 
superstars as Mike Ditka and Tony Dorsett, the city might be little more 
than a low-rent dormitory for the low-wage workers the surrounding 
townships need to fuel their economy. 

‘The story of Braddock and Aliquippa, although perhaps more extreme 
than most, shows a different side of postindustrial America from the 
story of Pittsburgh, Baltimore, or Detroit. While the industrial boom 
that began in the second half of the nineteenth century led to the rise of 
a handful of great industrial cities, it spawned many more small cities like 
Trenton, New Jersey; Canton, Ohio; Gary, Indiana; and Battle Creek, 
Michigan; and an even greater number of even smaller industrial places, 
not just those in the Mon Valley, but in upstate New York, in Ohio, and 
across the nation’s industrial heartland. These towns and cities, as well as 
the struggling suburbs of the larger cities, tend to be far off the national 
radar. They get far less attention than the more exciting, upbeat stories 
coming out of cities like Pittsburgh, Baltimore, or Detroit. 

Where to draw the line between big and small cities is hard to pin 
down, but the experience of the past few decades suggests that it’s 
probably somewhere between 100,000 and 200,000 people. Population 
matters in itself, but matters even more as a stand-in for other factors. 
Small cities like Erie, Pennsylvania, or Canton, Ohio, don’t look that 
different from big cities of the same era. They have downtowns with 
tall buildings and parking garages, many of them products of the urban 
renewal of the fifties and sixties, charming Victorian neighborhoods, 
as well as struggling depressed neighborhoods with more than their 
share of vacant, abandoned houses. Canton’s downtown, the historic 
hub ofa city that never quite reached 120,000 at its peak, and has barely 
70,000 people today, doesn't look that different from the downtowns 
of larger cities. 

Canton has actually done better holding on to its manufacturing jobs 
than larger cities like Pittsburgh or Baltimore. It still has 9,000 factory 
jobs, more than Pittsburgh and not quite half of what it had in the 1960s. 
While it has taken some hits in recent years, its flagship employer, Tim- 
ken Steel, remains a vital part of the city’s economy. Like Pittsburgh and 
Baltimore, though, most of Canton’s economy today is based on eds and 
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meds—education and health care. That comparison, although factually 
true, is also misleading. 

The eds and meds sector in a city like Pittsburgh is a global indus- 
try and a powerful economic engine for the city. Tens of thousands of 
students from all over the world come to study in its universities, while 
the University of Pittsburgh Medical Center generates billions in rev- 
enues for medical care and research. They are export industries in the 
truest sense, bringing in billions of dollars from the outside to fuel the 
local economy, spinning off cutting-edge biotech and IT businesses 
and drawing others from the outside, while their students and well- 
paid employees fuel robust commercial spending, entertainment, and 
residential revitalization. 

Canton’s eds and meds sector, in contrast, is local. The city has two 
community hospitals and Malone University, an admirable but modest 
Quaker-oriented institution with fewer than 2,000 students. The hos- 
pitals meet the health care needs of the city and nearby communities, 
while most of Malone University’s students come from the surrounding 
region, and only half live on campus. These, and their counterparts in 
similar small cities, contribute value to the community and provide a 
modest number of jobs, but add little more to the city’s economy. From 
an economic perspective, if Pitt is New York’s Central Park, Malone is a 
community playground. 

This point is worth elaborating. What is it about a university that 
makes it a major economic engine? The number of students is import- 
ant, to be sure, but many other factors also play important roles. One of 
the most important is how far away the students come from, and the 
extent to which the students actually live independently on campus or 
in the community, putting outside money into the local economy. A 
college that draws all or most of its students from the immediate area, 
most of whom live at home as they study, generates little or no spillover 
from those students’ modest disposable income beyond a few pizzas and 
beers. That is a major reason why community colleges, although valuable 
for the educational opportunities they offer, have little direct economic 
impact on their communities.’ 

Major research universities, on the other hand, are fiscal and economic 
powerhouses. The University of Pittsburgh has over 11,000 full-time 
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employees compared to Malone’s 250, and an annual operating budget 
of $2.1 billion. Not only do research universities have large student bod- 
ies, faculty, and administrative staff, but their faculty and staff make far 
more, and in all likelihood spend more. The average full professor at Yale 
makes nearly $200,000 for her nine months’ work, compared to $65,000 
for her counterpart at Canton’s Malone University, which means that she 
is likely to spend far more in the community where she lives, even after 
vacations and online purchases. 

‘The major universities spend far more on research and development. 
Johns Hopkins University spent $2.3 billion on R&D in 2015, while 
the Pittsburgh duo of Pitt and Carnegie Mellon spent $1.1 billion.* 
‘That spending not only goes to support more hiring and purchasing, 
but also leads to valuable spin-offs in the form of start-up businesses 
like Pittsburgh’s Ottomatika. Even large lower-tier universities generate 
little research activity; Youngstown State University’s student body is 
half the size of that of Johns Hopkins, but YSU spent only $3.3 million 
on R&D in 2015, or slightly more than one-thousandth as much. When 
one adds all of these up, it becomes clear how vast the differences are 
among the economic impacts that various institutions have on their 
home communities. 

Another important difference between larger and smaller cities can 
be found in what happened to their business establishments as regional 
economies first became national, and then global. The civic capitalism 
of the early twentieth century, based on an interlocking system of locally 
owned factories, banks, and other institutions, is long gone. As compa- 
nies became national and then global, size mattered. The larger the city, 
the more likely it was to see its corporations stay home and its banks 
gobble up other banks rather than be gobbled up by them. Cincinnati 
and St. Louis are each home to seven Fortune 500 corporations, and 
Pittsburgh to six. 

By contrast, the end of civic capitalism stripped most small cities of 
whatever local economic institutions they once had. Although there 
are a few survivors here and there, like Timken Steel in Canton or 
Boscov’s department store chain, still based in Reading, Pennsylvania, 
most banks, department stores, and manufacturers were absorbed by 
national or international firms. The story of how Trenton’s three big 
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local banks were acquired and merged first into regional, and then into 
global institutions, as laid out in figure 7-1, can stand in for the story 
in dozens of cities. 


NJ NATIONAL 
BANK 


TRENTON BROAD 
TRUST COMPANY STREET BANK 


NATIONAL 
STATE BANK 


CORESTATES CONSTELLATION NATWEST 
BANK BANK BANK 


¥ 


FIRST UNION FLEET 
BANK BANK 
WACHOVIA BANK OF 
BANK BB Local Bank AMERICA 
WELLS FARGO 
BANK [| National or International Bank 


Figure 7-1 How Trenton lost its local banks. 


Finally and most importantly, there is the matter, hard to pin down 
but inescapable, of critical mass, or what economists call agglomera- 
tion. As defined by Harvard economist Edward Glaeser, “agglomeration 
economies are the benefits that come when firms and people locate near 
one another together in cities and industrial clusters.”° Again, size mat- 
ters. Historically, economists first discussed the benefits of agglomera- 
tion as reducing the cost of transporting goods, but those costs matter 
less today. Thanks to shipping containers and other innovations, the cost 
of shipping manufactured goods from China to the United States has 
become little more than a rounding error in firms’ balance sheets, but 
the value of agglomeration has become, if anything, even greater in the 
modern knowledge economy. 
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Firms benefit from clustering, both because more of the same type of 
firm in the same location multiplies each other’s business activity, as in 
Manhattan’s Diamond District or Philadelphia’s Jeweler’s Row, but also 
because the more similar firms in the same area, the stronger and more 
productive the infrastructure that grows up around those firms. Growth 
in small businesses in one place leads to more growth; as Stuart Rosen- 
thal and William Strange write, “cities with vibrant small-business sec- 
tors will tend to continue to have vibrant small-business sectors. Those 
without much small business will have difficulty achieving takeoff.”° 

Clustering fosters knowledge spillovers, or the exchange of ideas 
among people in related fields, which in turn leads to increased produc- 
tivity and activity among those sharing each other’s ideas.’ Those who 
expected the Internet and the tools it spawned to eliminate the benefit 
of face-to-face contact have found themselves rudely surprised; indeed, 
proximity has turned out to be more important than ever in the growth 
of the innovation economy. While information can be spread as easily at 
long distance, knowledge benefits greatly from proximity. 

Berkeley economist Enrico Moretti tells the story of Danish entre- 
preneur Mikkel Svane, who cofounded the high-tech firm Zendesk in 
Copenhagen, “but soon realized that Copenhagen was too isolated.’ Two 
years later, he moved the company to the United States.” First he tried 
Boston, but eventually he settled on San Francisco. “It is very exciting,” 
Moretti quotes Svane. “Coming to San Francisco and working with the 
local people here and our advisors has made us think bigger and more 
ageressively and really pushed the envelope.”® The serendipity between 
research universities and emerging technologies goes well beyond the 
spin-off companies that come directly out of those universities. Com- 
panies benefit from the talent the universities produce, hire their grad- 
uates, and thrive in the environment of creativity and innovation that 
surrounds them. 

Clustering also helps workers, who benefit from what is known as 
labor-market pooling, or a “thick” labor market. “Thick markets,” as 
Moretti puts it, “with many sellers and many buyers, are particularly 
attractive because they make it easier to match demand to supply.” If 
Sarah, for example, a new graduate with a specialized degree in bioin- 
formatics, moves to a small city like Canton or Danville, Virginia, to 
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work for the one firm in that city that has need of her specialty, only to 
discover to her dismay that the firm's culture is sexist and oppressive, she 
has little choice but to pull up roots and start all over again elsewhere. 
Sarah would have been far better off to have gone to San Diego, Austin, 
or Baltimore, where she would have found many different firms in need 
of her specialty. She will have more competition in San Diego, but if she 
is any good at all, she’ll have many more options. Meanwhile, the biotech 
firms in San Diego and Baltimore can outcompete those in Canton and 
Danville because they have the luxury of choosing the best candidates, 
rather than having to settle for the few willing to move to the smaller 
city. Moretti sums it up: “a thick market is a win-win for workers and 
firms alike.”!° Sooner or later, the Danville firm, if it really wants to 
compete, will move. 

In all likelihood, though, Sarah would never have seriously considered 
moving to Canton or Danville. As a member of Richard Florida’s cre- 
ative class, her choice would be dictated as much if not more by lifestyle 
than by employment. As Florida writes of his focus groups, “Many said 
they had turned down jobs, or decided not to look for them, in places 
that did not afford the variety of ‘scenes’ they desired.”"’ Here, too, size 
matters. A scene needs a certain critical mass of supporters and partici- 
pants to sustain itself, whether the scene takes the form of a major league 
hockey team, a symphony orchestra, or a cluster of Young Grad watering 
holes. Without that critical mass, efforts to build a scene wither and die. 

‘That doesn't mean that people don’t try. Small cities, particularly those 
with even modest universities, contain a cadre of people looking for the 
same amenities that are so readily available in Chicago or Philadelphia. 
A few years ago, I was in gritty little Youngstown, Ohio, spending a 
few days with the staff of the Youngstown Neighborhood Develop- 
ment Corporation, a remarkable organization which I'll talk about later. 
After a morning meeting at City Hall, I suggested to my host that it 
would be nice to get a cup of coffee before heading back to their office, 
fully expecting to end up in a coffee shop or diner, where I would get 
my coffee in the iconic blue take-out cup with Greek-style decorations 
running around the rim. Instead, we walked into a place that would have 
fit smoothly into Park Slope or Seattle, with its neo-industrial décor, 
jazz coming out of the speakers, tattooed barista, and a blackboard with 
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tasting notes on the coffees they had roasted earlier that week. We got 
our (very good) lattes and left. When I looked for it a couple of years 
later, though, it was gone. 

‘The point of this seemingly trivial story is twofold. First, even in small, 
struggling cities like Youngstown, there are people who will try to create 
a version of the hip urban scene of the larger cities; second, their efforts 
rarely add up to anything like a scene, and often fail—not for lack of will 
or ability, but for the absence of the critical mass needed to sustain them. 

That doesn’t mean that there’s nothing happening in these small 
cities. Although one coffee shop may go out of business, others take 
their place. Youngstown has a new downtown coffee place, home base 
of an aspiring chain that has already opened outposts in Florida and Las 
Vegas, as well as another coffee place a few blocks to the north, next to 
the Youngstown State campus. The presence of Youngstown State, as 
well as a smattering of professionals and young entrepreneurs, is enough 
to enable Youngstown to support a couple of coffee places and an eclectic 
restaurant or two. Still, it is not enough to generate either the lifestyle 
attractions or the economic activity that is drawing thousands of Young 
Grads to Baltimore or Pittsburgh. And it does nothing for the one-time 
factory workers and their children, who see little hope for the future and 
whose lives continue to disintegrate. 

In the small-city sweepstakes, Johnstown, Pennsylvania, has even less 
going for it. Site of the famous Johnstown flood, it sits on a tributary 
of the Allegheny River in the hills about sixty miles east of Pittsburgh. 
For over a century, it was a prosperous steelmaking city anchored by the 
vast Cambria Mill, reaching a peak population of nearly 70,000 in the 
1920s. As was happening elsewhere, the mill gradually cut back during 
the 1970s and 1980s, and closed for good in 1992. But the hemorrhaging 
continued; between 2002 and 2012, Johnstown lost over one-third of 
its remaining jobs, and by 2014 two out of five of the jobs that were left 
were in health care or education. In 2015, the city’s population dropped 
under 20,000 for the first time since the 1880s. 

Over one-third of Johnstown’s residents live in poverty, as do an 
astonishing 70 percent of the city’s infants and toddlers under five. 
Over half of the city’s residents 16 and over do not work at all, and 
one of every three dollars in income for Johnstown residents comes 
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from Social Security, SSI, welfare, or pensions. Johnstown, indeed, is a 
poster child for what I call the urban transfer-payment economy, which 
I'll describe later in this chapter. It is hard to see a path to prosperity 
for Johnstown. 

Not all small legacy cities are following the same trajectory. I’ve 
already described how New Haven has changed in recent years, thanks 
mainly to the overwhelming presence of Yale University. The same is true 
of at least a handful of small cities that, although they may not have a 
globally renowned university, have been able to take advantage of other 
assets to rebuild their economies. If we look at just one measure, change 
in the poverty rate from 2000 to 2015, we can see that a few cities, 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, and Lowell, Massachusetts, in particular, have 
done far better than the pack (figure 7-2). 


60 


45 


Percent 


Wl 2015 Increase 2000-2015 


Figure 7-2 Poverty rate in 2015 and change in poverty rate since 2000: 
United States and selected small cities. (Source: US Census Bureau) 


Much of this is likely to be what Michigan State researchers Laura 
Reese and Minting Ye call “place luck.”” Lowell and Worcester are close 
to Boston, with good commuter rail service to that thriving metropolis. 
Both have solid if not globally acclaimed universities, as does Bethlehem, 
which is farther from New York City, but not so far that it doesn't benefit 
greatly from its proximity to that powerful economic center. 
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Flint is closer to Detroit than Bethlehem is to New York, but Detroit 
is not much of an economic engine, and it provides little or no economic 
lift to Flint. Even Philadelphia, with a local economy far stronger than 
Detroit’s, still radiates little energy out to nearby cities like Camden, 
Chester, or Reading, all of which are in severe distress. Braddock is only 
twenty minutes from Pittsburgh, but the two places inhabit different 
worlds. On the whole, small cities in the Northeast are doing far better 
than those in the Midwest, largely because of the greater prosperity of 
the region as a whole, as well as their greater proximity to strong, grow- 
ing economic centers like New York or Boston. 

Other small cities have held on to major manufacturing employ- 
ers like the Cummins Machine Company in Columbus, Indiana, or 
Timken Steel in Canton, Ohio. While some of these manufacturers are 
struggling, others are thriving. Hickory, North Carolina, a small city of 
40,000 people in the Appalachian foothills north of Charlotte, has a 
booming furniture industry; Scott Millar, head of the county economic 
development agency, told me that their factories could hire 4,000 people 
tomorrow, if they could find them. 

A strong mix of manufacturing, education, and the arts, along with 
a healthy infusion of Amway money, has propelled growth in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. Lancaster, Pennsylvania, has rebuilt its economy 
around history, the arts, and its proximity to Amish country, a major 
tourist destination. Yet more cities, like Johnstown or Flint, seem to be 
falling behind, increasingly dependent on the urban transfer-payment 
economy. They won't disappear, yet the paths to revival that exist for a 
Pittsburgh or Baltimore, and potentially Detroit, seem remote for most 
of them. 

Both Lowell and Bethlehem have taken advantage of other assets at 
their disposal. Bethlehem, whose economy and landscape was defined 
for over one hundred years by the Bethlehem Steel Works, which 
sprawled along the Lehigh River in the heart of the city, has made an 
impressive comeback since the mill closed. That comeback, fueled by 
a strong regional economy, heritage tourism, and, in the heart of the 
former steel mill, the Sands Casino—one of the few casinos that actu- 
ally seems to enhance the local economy rather than suck the life out 
of it—can be seen in the crowds on the streets, the bustling stores and 
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restaurants; more concretely, in solid job growth numbers and a poverty 
rate barely above the national average. 

Bethlehem also benefits from the presence of Lehigh University, 
which, although much smaller than Pitt or Johns Hopkins, is a substan- 
tial institution with a first-class engineering program. Lehigh, in turn, 
helps sustain a state-supported technology incubator called Benjamin 
Franklin TechVentures, based in a former Bethlehem Steel lab facility. 
Since its creation in 1983, the incubator has graduated sixty-four suc- 
cessful companies, creating over 6,400 jobs. 

‘The prognosis is less promising for Midwestern cities like Flint, 
Youngstown, or the even more devastated city of Gary, Indiana. These 
cities have lost much more of their onetime population than most east- 
ern cities, which have seen more immigration, particularly in recent 
years. Although Kalamazoo, Michigan, has a diversified economy, as 
well as two institutions of higher education—Kalamazoo College and 
Western Michigan University—that has not kept it from becoming a 
high-poverty city, with a citywide poverty rate more than double the 
national average. 

Many of these cities, though, are working hard to tackle their prob- 
lems and rebuild their economies and their physical fabric, with some 
amazing people and organizations on the job. The Youngstown Neigh- 
borhood Development Corporation (YNDC) is one of them. Its mis- 
sion is “to transform neighborhoods into meaningful places where 
people invest time, money, and energy into their homes and neighbor- 
hoods; where neighbors have the capacity to manage day-to-day issues; 
and where neighbors feel confident about the future of their neighbor- 
hood.” Since its founding in 2009, YNDC has been unusually fortu- 
nate to have been headed by two visionary leaders, first Presley Gillespie 
and now Ian Beniston, the son of a Youngstown steelworker. YNDC 
puts most of its efforts, as Beniston puts it, into “those neighborhoods in 
the middle. Neighborhoods that have many signs of distress, but they’re 


not to a point where we have 70 or 80 percent vacancy,”"* 


while focusing 
on eliminating blight in the rest of the city by cutting grass and weeds, 
and boarding up and demolishing vacant houses. 

On a budget of roughly $2.5 million per year raised through deter- 


mined fundraising efforts, YNDC carries out a dizzying variety of 
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activities to make Youngstown a better place, including mobilizing hun- 
dreds of residents and volunteers to clean and green vacant lots, securing 
and boarding up hundreds of vacant houses, rehabilitating other vacant 
houses and selling them to home-buyers, making microbusiness loans, 
making home repairs for low-income homeowners, fixing broken side- 
walks, running a 1.7-acre urban farm, and far more. YNDC is deter- 
minedly entrepreneurial; when they realized a couple of years ago that 
too many of their prospective home-buyers werent able to get mortgages, 
they raised the capital to make their own mortgages, and they convinced 
a local bank to service them at low cost. Above all, they engage the peo- 
ple who live in the neighborhoods where YNDC works, getting them 
involved in their blocks and thinking about their communities’ future. 

Danville, Virginia, a struggling former mill town far from the bustling 
Virginia suburbs of Washington, DC, is another place showing tenuous 
signs of revival. Thanks in large part to the effort and determination of 
the city’s late visionary but pragmatic city manager Joe King, an unusual 
blend of drill sergeant and philosopher, its downtown is showing signs 
of life, while many of the old tobacco warehouses along the Dan River 
have been restored as apartments and the homes of start-up companies. 

Beloit, a struggling small city in Wisconsin, has had its change fueled 
by the multimillion-dollar investments of Diane Hendricks, cofounder 
and owner of Beloit-based ABC Supply and, according to Forbes mag- 
azine, the second-richest self-made woman in the United States, with 
a fortune of nearly $5 billion. Between developing the Phoenix, a gran- 
diosely named downtown mixed-use complex, and converting the old 
Beloit Corporation machine factory into the Ironworks complex, Hen- 
dricks has invested well over $50 million in the city. 

Despite her efforts, as Alexandra Stephenson recently reported for 
the New York Times, “unemployment is still high, [and] a short drive 
south of the Phoenix and new buildings turn to boarded-up shops. 
Beloit remains deeply troubled.” The point is not that Diane Hen- 
dricks’s investments have solved, or even seriously addressed, the prob- 
lems of Beloit as a place and those of the people who live there, which 
they have not. But they may just possibly help create the environment in 
which the strategies that might address those problems could take root. 
Who knows whether with the right encouragement Hendricks could 
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put some of her millions to work to help solve some of the underlying 
problems continuing to face Beloit’s less-prosperous residents. 

Not every small, struggling city has a billionaire willing to put up 
that kind of money toward its revival, but most have some capacity to 
foster change. Although some places may have few if any alternatives 
to continuing to survive on the urban transfer-payment economy, even 
within that economy’s limited compass, in Youngstown, Danville, or 
Beloit the work of people like lan Beniston, Joe King, and Diane Hen- 
dricks all show that there is room for change. At the same time, the lim- 
ited scope of what the local economy offers imposes real limits on how 
far that change can go. Beniston is realistic. “It’s the lack of resources,” 
he points out. “One of the things we need more of here without a doubt 
is just jobs. That’s the reality of it, that’s why people leave. So until we 
can get to a point where we're attracting, developing, creating, even 
here locally, more jobs, we're going to be struggling to get to where we 
need to be.” 

If small industrial cities face a difficult challenge, the same is even 
more true of the mill towns that line the banks of the Monongahela 
and are scattered around the American heartland. If we drew the line 
between large and small cities between 100,000 and 200,000 inhabi- 
tants, the line between small cities and mill towns would probably fall 
somewhere between 20,000 and 40,000 people. Where the line is drawn, 
though, is not just about population but about the type of place it is. 
Cities, even small ones, typically have community colleges and com- 
munity hospitals, some cultural life around an arts center, museum, or 
concert hall, and a downtown with the stores and businesses that his- 
torically—although perhaps no longer—served a hinterland beyond the 
city’s boundaries. Mill towns have little if any of those features. They 
were there for the factory and the factory alone, and even in their heyday 
had little in the way of shops or civic spaces beyond what the factory and 
its workers needed. 

Mill towns like Braddock, Pennsylvania, or Wellsville, Ohio, are in 
many respects the end of the line not just for an economy, but for a way 
of life. It is not just that the factories have closed, but that these commu- 
nities, as described by commentator J. D. Vance, author of the memoir 
Hillbilly Elegy, are broken. Vance, who grew up in Middletown, Ohio, 
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writes that “these are places where good jobs are impossible to come 
by. Where people have lost their faith and abandoned the churches of 
their parents and grandparents. Where the death rates of poor white 
people go up even as the death rates of all other groups go down. Where 
too many young people spend their days stoned instead of working 
and learning.”' 

As many have written since, these places were the bedrock of Trump's 
support in the 2016 election. Nowhere is this more true than along the 
Ohio River. A hundred years ago, East Liverpool, Ohio, was known as 
“Crockery City” and competed with Trenton for the title of pottery cap- 
ital of the United States. The city’s Museum of Ceramics keeps a roster 
with the names of hundreds of separate pottery firms that operated in 
the city at one time or another during its heyday. Today, East Liverpool, 
along with its smaller neighbor Wellsville, are struggling against the tide; 
all but a handful of the potteries are gone, and their collective popula- 
tion has dropped from 35,000 to 14,000. In 2016, East Liverpool gave 
Donald Trump 62 percent of its votes. 

In ancient times, cities that lost their economic purpose as ports, trad- 
ing centers, or mining towns simply disappeared. My favorite example 
is in central Italy, at the southern edge of the Po Delta, where a mag- 
nificent sixth-century Byzantine basilica stands in the middle of fields 
and pastures a few miles south of Ravenna. Generations of visitors have 
wondered why such a church, which clearly belongs in a major town, 
should sit in the middle of the countryside, as can be seen in figure 7-3. 

‘The answer, of course, is simple. It was built in the heart of Classe, an 
important Roman port city on the Adriatic Sea. Although Classe suf- 
fered invasions and depredations over the years following the end of the 
Roman Empire, its deathblow came from Mother Nature. The Po River 
brought silt down from the mountains and the harbor gradually filled up, 
eventually beyond the point of no return. By the eighth century it was 
no longer usable, and the population drifted away. The city ultimately 
disappeared entirely, except for the church, which still stands, now four 
miles from the sea. 

America’s small industrial cities and villages will not disappear, 
though, even if they lose their last factory. Community hospitals and 
state universities will help sustain cities like Youngstown or Flint 
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Figure 7-3 The Basilica of Sant’Appolinare in the now-vanished Roman 
city of Classe. (Source: Google Earth) 


through the money flowing into those facilities from the outside—Med- 
icaid, Medicare, and Blue Cross payments to the hospital; state funds, 
Pell Grants, and federally guaranteed student loans to the university. 

Even in a town like Aliquippa with no hospital or university, money 
still flows into the local economy. State, local, and county property 
taxes, sales taxes, and income taxes support schools and public services, 
although often poor or inadequate. Social Security, Supplemental Secu- 
rity Income (SSI), Section 8 Vouchers, and the Supplemental Nutrition 
Assistance Program (SNAP), formerly known as food stamps, inject 
additional resources into the local economy by putting at least a little 
money into the pockets of the area’s low-income residents or the people 
who sell them food or rent them houses. Two out of every five house- 
holds in Youngstown received food stamps in 2015, including more than 
two-thirds of the city’s families with children. 

Payments to hospitals, colleges, and local governments create jobs, 
which in turn generate consumer spending, while the money from SSI, 
Social Security, vouchers, and SNAP is spent in the community, in food 
stores or through rent payments. That spending, in turn, enables a few 
retail businesses and service providers to survive, and it generates some 
more jobs for bank tellers, grocery store clerks, and home health aides. 
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Not all this money stays in the community, of course, but much of it does. 
This is the urban transfer-payment economy, as I call it, and figure 7-4 
shows how it works. 
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Figure 7-4 How the urban transfer-payment economy works. 


Transfer payments create an economic floor for a community’s sur- 
vival, providing a regular and predictable flow of dollars. What they do 
not do is offer any shot at prosperity. They ensure a decent standard of 
living for the relatively small number of people with good jobs in city 
and county government, the hospital, and the colleges—most of whom 
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live and do most of their shopping in the city’s suburbs—and little more 
than subsistence for everyone else. Over 80 percent of the people who 
actually work in Youngstown—and nearly 90 percent of those making 
over $40,000 a year—live in the city’s suburbs. The point, though, is that 
even in the most distressed community, there is some money coming in, 
and it’s just enough to enable a core of people to continue to live there 
and for the community to survive, rather than vanish like Classe did over 
a thousand years ago. 

Markham, Illinois, seems to have nothing in common with 
Youngstown, Braddock, or East Liverpool. A town of tree-lined streets, 
ranch houses, and split-levels, it looks like an Ozzie and Harriet sub- 
urb of the 1950s, where youd expect to find Mom still standing in the 
kitchen ready to give the kids a glass of chocolate milk when they come 
home from school. Appearances are deceiving, though. Markham is one, 
although far from the most distressed, of dozens of suburban towns and 
villages in Ilinois’s Cook County, south of Chicago, that have seen their 
fortunes plummet in recent decades, and that have become centers of 
what the A¢/antic’s Alana Semuels, borrowing a phrase from Michael 
Harrington, has called the “new American poverty.” 

A few years ago, Elizabeth Kneebone and Alan Berube, two research- 
ers at Washington's Brookings Institution, made an amazing discov- 
ery. During the 2000s, the number of poor people living in America’s 
suburbs had come to outnumber those living in central cities.'* While 
poverty rates are still far higher in the central cities, poverty is growing 
faster in the suburbs, and almost every older industrial city today has a 
cluster of high-poverty suburbs on its doorstep. In the Chicago area, that 
cluster is in South Cook County. The poverty rate in Markham is over 26 
percent, higher than in Chicago itself. In Harvey, just east of Markham, 
it is 36 percent, higher than many inner-city ghetto areas. 

Park Forest, a name familiar to generations of sociology students, lies 
a short distance south of Markham. In the late 1950s famed journalist 
and urbanist William H. Whyte wrote about Park Forest in his classic 
book The Organization Man. For Whyte, Park Forest was the natural 
habitat of the organization man, the class of college-educated, upwardly 
mobile white-collar workers that emerged after World War II]. When 
its houses first came on the market, he wrote, “out came trainees for the 
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big corporations, research chemists with the AEC, captains and majors 
with the Fifth Army, airline pilots, FBI men—in short, a cross section 


of almost every kind of organization man in America.” 


“Chicagoland’s COMPLETELY PLANNED suburb’ as its devel- 
opers dubbed it, became, in Whyte’s words, a “hotbed of Participation,” 
crammed with organizations, activities, and social gatherings of every 
stripe. With little sense of irony, the town’s developers placed ads capi- 
talizing on the town’s growing reputation: 


A cup of coffee—symbol of 

PARK FOREST! 

Cofteepots bubble all day long 

in Park Forest. This sign of 

friendliness tells you how much 
neighbors enjoy one another’s company— 
feel glad that they can share their daily 
joys—yes, and troubles too. 


Come out to Park Forest, where small- 


town friendships grow. .. .”° 


Another ad concluded, “. . . buying a home in Park Forest means 
buying a etter way of life.””' 

‘That was the fifties. Things have changed. Houses that sold in 1949 
for $11,995, worth about $125,000 in today’s dollars, are now selling 
for $30,000 or $40,000. As more and more of the houses are bought 
by investors and rented out, signs of disrepair have appeared on once— 
immaculately maintained blocks. Over a third of the Orchard Park 
Plaza shopping center is empty, and the rest includes a dollar store 
and a nail salon. As John Ostenburg, Park Forest’s thoughtful mayor, 
observed recently: 


Few would have envisioned the day in Park Forest when one 
of its churches would operate a food pantry that feeds approx- 
imately 350 local families per week. [...] Few would have 
thought it necessary for two local churches to provide homeless 
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shelter twice a week from October through April, . ..and who 
... would have believed that one day it would be necessary for 
Habitat for Humanity to renovate Park Forest homes that had 


gone into foreclosure... ?” 


Park Forest and Markham are still hanging on. Some other towns in 
South Cook County are in far more desperate shape, like Harvey, where 
one out of four houses sits empty and which was described recently by 
the Chicago Tribune as “arguably the area’s most lawless community— 
with high violent crime, subpar policing, and questionable cops.””’ Part 
of the problem, indeed, is that there are too many cities, towns, and 
villages in South Cook County. Illinois laws that make it easy for a 
small but determined group of people to convince their neighbors that 
they would be better off as an independent city rather than as part of 
unincorporated Cook County have led to suburban Cook County being 
carved up into 131 separate cities and villages demarcated by strange, 
jagged borders, interspersed with pockets of unincorporated land where 
the county is responsible for providing such few public services as 
they receive. 

‘The proliferation of tiny municipalities, many of which have little 
more inside their border than low-priced houses and a handful of retail 
stores, coupled with the fact that each one is expected to provide its res- 
idents with the full range of local government public services, has led to 
South Cook County having some of the highest property tax burdens 
in the United States. As financial maven Mark Glennon of Wirepoints 
Illinois Financial News puts it, “Chicago’s south suburbs are in a death 
spiral and property taxes are central to the story.”’* What does he mean? 

What a homeowner pays in property taxes relative to the value of 
her house is known as the effective property tax rate. Nationally, average 
effective tax rates range from a high of a little more than 2 percent in 
New Jersey and Illinois, down to well below 1 percent in Alabama or 
Delaware. On the average, the rate is around 1 percent. Thus, somebody 
who owns a house worth $100,000 in the average town in the United 
States will pay around $1,000 each year in property taxes. 

In Park Forest, the effective tax rate—on paper, based on what 
the Cook County Assessor has determined the value of the houses 
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to be—is 7.38 percent! That means that instead of paying $1,000 a 
year, a Park Forest homeowner with a house worth $100,000 would 
be paying $7,380 per year in taxes, more than seven times as much 
as the national average. But the situation is actually much worse. The 
fact is, property values—at least partly because of the high taxes—are 
steadily going down, and are much lower than what the Cook County 
Assessor claims. I went to Zillow, a wonderful source of real estate 
information, and pulled information for five recent house sales in Park 
Forest.” Instead of 7.38 percent, which would be bad enough, the 
actual effective tax rate for these buyers ran anywhere from 13 percent 
to 22 percent! 

Crushing property tax burdens push property values down, because 
the cost of taxes gets factored into the value of the house. There was one 
house that sold for $40,000. The taxes last year were $5,917. Assume the 
buyer got a 4 percent mortgage with a 20 percent down payment. She'll 
be paying a total of $7,750 a year, or $646 a month, in taxes and mort- 
gage payments. But, in a town where the property tax rate is 1 percent, 
she could spend $646 a month and buy a $138,000 house. 

That triggers the death spiral. Astronomical property taxes depress 
market values, and as property values get lower and lower, the city has 
to keep raising the tax rate to cover its cost of services, so the taxes get 
higher and higher, or the services deteriorate—or more likely, some of 
both. Meanwhile, homeowners are reluctant to improve their properties 
because of how it would affect their tax bill. In the worst case, people 
simply stop paying taxes, walk away from their properties, and let them 
go into tax foreclosure. 

At the height of the housing bubble in 2006, the median house in 
Park Forest sold for $118,000, or just about what it sold for as a brand- 
new house back in the 1950s after inflation. By 2010, after the bubble 
burst, the median price had fallen to $45,000. From that point, prices 
started gradually to pick up again in most parts of the United States, but 
not in Park Forest. By 2015, they had dropped even further, to a median 
price of $33,600. Meanwhile, from 2006 to 2015 the number of home 
sales dropped by nearly two-thirds, from 751 to 291. Park Forest is by 
no means the worst off; during the first quarter of 2017, the median sales 
price for houses in nearby Harvey was $14,500.7° 
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Things are bad in South Cook County, but even nastier in that part 
of suburban St. Louis County known as North County, the suburban 
ring just west of St. Louis’s North City neighborhoods. North County 
became briefly notorious nationally in 2014, after black teenager 
Michael Brown was shot by a police officer in Ferguson, one of the area’s 
larger towns. One part of North County contains all or part of twenty- 
three separate incorporated cities and villages in just ten square miles. 
St. Louis County, which does not include the city of St. Louis, has a 
population one-fifth that of Illinois’s Cook County, and ninety incorpo- 
rated municipalities, twenty-one of them with populations under 1,000. 
While most of St. Louis County is white and affluent, North County is 
largely poor and black. 

Missouri state laws cap local tax rates as well as most other ways 
small towns can raise money, so North County municipalities found a 
different way to balance their budgets, a way that is even more pernicious 
than South Cook County’s outrageous property tax rates. Until the state 
legislature made some modest changes in 2016 in the wake of Michael 
Brown’s killing, the one area where the state placed virtually no limits on 
a city’s ability to make money was municipal fines and fees. As a result, 
struggling North County cities turned their police departments and 
traffic courts into money machines. 

As Slate columnist Reihan Salam writes, “Towns too small or too 
starved of sales tax revenue to sustain their own local governments stay 
afloat by having local law enforcement go trawling for trumped-up 
traffic violations, the fines for which can be cripplingly expensive, and 
which only grow more onerous as low-income residents fail to pay 
them.””” Until a 2016 state law capped the amount at 20 percent of 
total municipal revenues, some small cities were raising over one-third, 
and in Calverton Park two-thirds, of their municipal budget from fines 
and court fees. The city of Beverly Hills covers only sixty acres and has 
a population of fewer than 500 people living on thirteen city blocks. It 
has thirteen police officers, one for each block. Capitalizing on the fact 
that the city’s northern boundary runs along Natural Bridge Road, a 
major east-west artery, the police issued over 3,000 tickets and the city’s 
municipal court raised over $221,000 in revenues in 2013, or nearly $400 
for every resident of the miniscule city.” 
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‘The city of Ferguson’s practices received national attention after 
Michael Brown’s killing. They were documented in careful language by 
a report by the US Justice Department. It’s worth quoting at length: 


‘The City budgets for sizeable increases in municipal fines and 
fees each year, exhorts police and court staff to deliver those 
revenue increases, and closely monitors whether those increases 
are achieved. |...] The City’s emphasis on revenue generation 
has a profound effect on FPD’s approach to law enforcement. 
Patrol assignments and schedules are geared toward aggressive 
enforcement of Ferguson’s municipal code, with insufficient 
thought given to whether enforcement strategies promote 
public safety or unnecessarily undermine community trust and 
cooperation. Officer evaluations and promotions depend to 
an inordinate degree on “productivity,” meaning the number 
of citations issued. Partly as a consequence of City and FPD 
priorities, many officers appear to see some residents, especially 
those who live in Ferguson’s predominantly African Ameri- 
can neighborhoods, less as constituents to be protected than as 
potential offenders and sources of revenue. This culture within 
FPD influences officer activities in all areas of policing, beyond 
just ticketing. Officers expect and demand compliance even 
when they lack legal authority. [...] 

Ferguson has allowed its focus on revenue generation to fun- 
damentally compromise the role of Ferguson’s municipal court. 
The municipal court does not act as a neutral arbiter of the law 
or a check on unlawful police conduct. Instead, the court pri- 
marily uses its judicial authority as the means to compel the 
payment of fines and fees that advance the City’s financial 
interests.[...] Most strikingly, the court issues municipal arrest 
warrants not on the basis of public safety needs, but rather as 
a routine response to missed court appearances and required 
fine payments.” 


The Justice Department found what everyone in North County 
already knew, that if you are black, you are more likely to be targeted 
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by the police, especially for minor, trivial offenses. If you are black and 
poor, and lack the money to hire a lawyer or to pay the fine immediately, 
it’s much worse. North County pastor Timothy Woods laid it out to 
Five ThirtyEights Ben Casselman: “A low-income worker fails to pay 
personal property tax on a car. Aggressive policing makes him more 
likely to get pulled over and ticketed for that offense. Poverty makes 
him less likely to pay the fine. Pretty quickly, a minor offense turns into a 
warrant, then jail time. A criminal record makes it harder to find a decent 
job, which leads to continued poverty. You talk to half the people around 
here, they've got warrants.”*° 

‘The real issues in North County, though, go deeper. As elsewhere, 
poverty and race are closely interwoven. While the area has some 
older, long-established small African American settlements, most of 
the increase in both African American and low-income populations in 
North County is the product of migration, as first the African American 
middle class, and on their heels, progressively lower-income families, 
fled North City St. Louis, looking for a place that would be at least 
slightly better than what they were leaving behind. 

‘The postwar suburbs, not only in North County, were waiting for 
them. By the 1990s, the miles of modest single-family houses inter- 
spersed with inexpensive garden apartments built in the 1950s and 
1960s that made up these places were going through a transition, as 
the people who‘ first moved there when they were young were now 
aging, and the children they'd raised in those houses had grown and 
gone elsewhere. With affluent white families moving farther out into 
the western parts of St. Louis County and beyond, black families from 
North St. Louis became the default market for the homes and apart- 
ments in North County. As the St. Louis Fed’s Michael Duncan writes, 
“A sweeping generational turnover took place, and a new class of mod- 
erate-income, black homeowners moved into these neighborhoods.” 

Soon, North County became the epicenter for subprime lending in 
the St. Louis area. As in Detroit or Newark, when the housing bub- 
ble burst, things quickly fell apart. Looking at one small part of North 
County, Duncan found that “with only 6 percent of the housing units in 
the county, the area had 23 percent of the foreclosures.” That added up to 
over 3,000 foreclosures, or one out of every seven homes in the area. As 
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foreclosures mounted, investors bought up properties cheaply, renting 
them out to far-poorer families than had lived in them before. Home- 
ownership rates plummeted, and more and more poor black families 
moved out from North Side in hopes of improving their lives, or simply 
escaping the ghetto. 

The move to the suburbs represented opportunity for some, but for 
many it was a move from one ghetto to another; as Casselman puts it, 
“being poor in the suburbs is in some ways more difficult than being 
poor in the city.” Transportation options are few and far between, and 
the public services, social support systems, and relationships that low- 
income families count on in the cities are far weaker in the suburbs. 
Other than their hypertrophied police departments, North County 
municipalities provide few services to their residents. 

While some movers hoped that the move would at least help their 
children, they found that even that was doubtful. The Normandy School 
District, which serves much of North County and which was “98 per- 
cent African American, and 94.5 percent from impoverished families,” 
according to then Superintendent Stanton Lawrence, lost its accredi- 
tation in 2013 after years of poor performance, low test scores, and low 
high school graduation rates.*’ Barely half of the district’s high school 
students graduated in four years, and only one out of five of those grad- 
uates went on to any form of higher education. Although restructured 
under state control as the “Normandy School Collaborative” in 2014, it 
remained starved of resources and leadership; one year after the takeover, 
Mike Jones, vice-president of the state board of education, said that 
“these children and these families need to understand that they live in a 
state and a region that, despite some heroic individual efforts, collectively 
we have marginalized and dismissed them.”** 

North County St. Louis is deservedly notorious, a place where a toxic 
mix of economic hardship, social conflict, poverty, and destructive state 
and local laws, policies, and practices have come together to create an 
Gordian knot of entangled problems. The underlying problems that 
made North County what it is, though, of rising poverty and frag- 
mented, inadequate, and resource-starved governance are not unique 
to the St. Louis area but can be found in the suburbs of every older 
American city. 
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Not every suburb, to be sure. Although some urbanists have announced 
the end of the suburbs, the reports of their death, as Mark Twain once 
said, are greatly exaggerated. Some of the more apocalyptic predictions, 
such as those of urban cheerleader Christopher Leinberger, who wrote 
in 2008 that “the fate of many single-family homes on the metropolitan 
fringes will be resold, at rock-bottom prices, to lower-income families— 
and in all likelihood, eventual conversion to apartments,”** now look 
more like a knee-jerk reaction to the trauma of the real estate crash than 
anything else. Suburbs and single-family houses are still the lifestyle 
choice of most Americans, and while walkable suburbs with attractive 
downtowns and trains to nearby city centers like those of Philadelphia’s 
Main Line or Montclair, New Jersey, draw the most well-to-do com- 
muters, many other suburban areas are likely to hold their own for some 
time to come. That could always change, but it doesn’t look likely for the 
near future. 

But what’s going on in the suburbs has uncanny parallels to what’s 
happening inside the cities. The middle is disappearing. While some 
suburban towns and cities are becoming wealthier, their homes more 
expensive, and their downtowns full of expensive restaurants and 
boutiques, other suburbs are going in the opposite direction. They are 
becoming poorer as they become destinations for low-income people 
seeking a better life, but who, once there, find themselves adrift in a dif- 
ficult and often hostile environment. Homes in these suburbs are selling 
for little more than in the most distressed urban ghetto neighborhoods; 
their shopping districts, often strip malls along nearby highways, are 
thinning out, with little but fast food outlets and dollar stores left, while 
their shrinking tax revenues are not enough even to support minimally 
adequate public services. 

All three of these community types—small cities, mill towns, and 
struggling suburbs—face difficult challenges in the coming years. 
National trends, whether economic, demographic, or social, seem 
weighted, if not out-and-out rigged, against them. While a few, like 
Bethlehem, seem to have the special features that enable them to beat 
the odds, it would be easy to simply give up on many of the others. The 
fact is, though, that few of these places are giving up. Amazing peo- 
ple, like Presley Gillespie and Ian Beniston of the Youngstown NDC, 
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which has given many of that city’s neighborhoods new life; or Chris 
Krehmeyer of Beyond Housing, which is building hope amidst the most 
distressed pockets of North St. Louis County, are just a few of those 
who are fighting for these places and the people who live in them. The 
struggle is not over yet. 
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Chapter 8 


Empty Houses and Distressed 
Neighborhoods: Confronting the 
Challenge of Place 


ndian Village is one of Detroit’s few areas that can be consid- 

ered an elite neighborhood. Magnificent 1920s mansions selling 

for $500K and upward flank tree-lined streets named, for some 
obscure reason, after Native American tribes. In 2014, the first house 
ever listed in Detroit for over $1 million—although it ended up selling 
for slightly less—was in Indian Village.’ Yet if you walk two blocks 
east from Iroquois Street along St. Paul to Fischer Street, you find 
yourself in a very different world, one where vacant lots and vacant 
houses are the norm, and a habitable, let alone desirable, house is 
the exception. 

The crumbling houses on Fischer Street are just a few of the 50,000 
vacant, abandoned structures that surveyors armed with handheld com- 
puters found when they went out in 2013 to count vacant properties 
in the city. That number is on top of the 100,000 or more vacant lots 
in between and around them. It’s not that Detroit isn’t knocking down 
empty buildings as fast as they can. Of the 550,000 homes and apart- 
ments that existed in Detroit in 1960, over 250,000 are gone, in most 
cases replaced with the vacant lots that today dominate the landscape 
of most of Detroit’s neighborhoods. 
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Unoccupied houses and vacant lots are the most powerful symbol and 
symptom of neighborhood distress. Not surprisingly, as they began to 
proliferate along the streets of the nation’s legacy cities, people have tried 
to figure out how to deal with them, along with the underlying problems 
of the struggling neighborhoods where they proliferate. 

The American industrial city of 1950 was a teeming, crowded place. 
With city populations at or near all-time highs, and with the home- 
building industry only beginning to recover from the war and the Great 
Depression, homes and apartments were at a premium. Cities had slums, 
but few vacant properties. That year, the Census found that in the city 
of Buffalo there were only 853 houses or apartments available to buy or 
rent in a city of nearly 600,000. Gradually, though, the cities began to 
empty out. Between 1950 and 1960, 93,000 new homes and apartments 
were built in the Buffalo metro area, 90 percent of them outside the city, 
and the number of empty homes and apartments available in the city 
had risen to over 5,000. 

‘The fifties were the first decade in history in which Buffalo lost pop- 
ulation. For many legacy cities, that was the beginning of a long decline 
that lasted for some of them until the end of the millennium, and that 
for others, including Buffalo, is still going on. Over the decades, cities 
steadily lost population and families as more people moved out and 
fewer and fewer moved in to take their place. As this went on, more and 
more of the houses and apartments they lived in, the stores they shopped 
in, and the factories and office buildings they worked in became empty. 

‘The story of why neighborhoods declined so precipitously and houses, 
apartment buildings, and office buildings were abandoned is a long and 
complicated one, in which obscure laws and dysfunctional government 
programs, crime and vandalism, as well as predatory practices of all sorts, 
all played a part. In many cases, the driving force, though, was weak 
demand, driven in turn, as I’ve discussed earlier, by economic and social 
forces, but also by disinvestment and discrimination. For many differ- 
ent reasons, fewer people wanted to buy the homes vacated by people 
moving out or passing away, while landlords found it harder and harder 
to make money as their costs increased, and the pool of tenants became 
poorer and poorer. In other cases, though, neighborhoods that could 
probably have been saved were not. 
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By the 1970s, abandonment had become a flood and had gotten the 
attention of policy makers; as a 1974 law journal article put it, “During 
the past decade the phenomenon of abandoned residential property 
has surfaced as a menacing social problem.”’ The seventies were the 
years when hundreds of New York City apartment buildings were put 
to the torch and when then New York Housing Commissioner Roger 
Starr called for “planned shrinkage,” arguing that the city no longer had 
the ability to deliver services to the areas that had become depopulated 
through abandonment.’ Starr’s proposal set off a firestorm that led to 
his being fired by New York Mayor Abraham Beame, but the issue did 
not go away. 

The US Department of Housing and Urban Development commis- 
sioned a plethora of studies and reports on abandoned properties and 
neighborhood decline, including a 1978 survey of abandoned-prop- 
erty conditions in 150 cities that had lost population between 1960 
and 1975. The largest numbers were in Philadelphia, which reported 
over 15,000 abandoned homes and 6,000 abandoned apartment 
buildings. Detroit reported that it now had 10,000 abandoned homes, 
5,000 abandoned apartment buildings, and 1,600 acres of once-occu- 
pied vacant land. Buffalo, perhaps looking at itself through rose-col- 
ored glasses, reported only 650 abandoned houses, and 25 abandoned 
apartment buildings.* 

HUD?’s 1978 vacant properties survey was published in 1981. By that 
point, the public’s attention had already begun to drift away from the 
cities and their problems. It was now “morning in America.” HUD pro- 
grams were cut to the bone, and a new private-market-oriented ethos in 
local governments, filtering down from the Reagan Administration, was 
more interested in convention centers, arenas, and new downtown office 
buildings than neighborhoods and poor people. Meanwhile, homeless- 
ness had risen to the top of the urban agenda; the late 1970s and early 
1980s were the years, as I wrote some years ago, when “the sight of 
homeless people sleeping on streets and park benches and in abandoned 
buildings triggered first outrage and then widespread action.”* While 
activists’ energy was redirected to the homeless, enough stadiums and 
office towers were being built in downtowns to give many Americans 
the mistaken impression that the cities were on the mend. 
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Around the end of the century, though, a new wave of city officials 
and others began to take notice of the fact that despite the nascent urban 
revival, vacant, abandoned properties seemed to have become a perma- 
nent fixture on the urban scene. A leading member of that new wave 
was Dan Kildee, a Flint, Michigan, politician who won his first election, 
to his city’s school board, at the age of eighteen in 1977. As Genesee 
County treasurer, an office to which he was first elected in 1996, he 
spearheaded an effort to address vacant properties in Flint. Picking up 
on an idea that had first emerged in Cleveland, St. Louis, and a handful 
of other cities in the seventies, he convinced the state legislature to allow 
Genesee County to create a county “land bank,” a quasi-governmental 
agency that would have the ability and the legal powers to get control 
of vacant properties, maintain them, and ideally, get them reused in the 
way that would most benefit the community. 

The land bank idea, actively promoted by Kildee first as county trea- 
surer and then as the founder of the Center for Community Progress, 
a national organization that works with towns and cities dealing with 
vacant and other problem properties, took off. Over the next decade, 
following Michigan’s lead, state legislatures in Pennsylvania, New York, 
Ohio, Georgia, and half a dozen other states passed similar laws allowing 
cities and counties to create land banks to take on their communities’ 
vacant-land challenges. By 2017, over 150 separate land banks were up 
and running in cities and counties around the country. 

Detroit has the nation’s most ambitious land bank. After being elected 
in 2013, Mayor Mike Duggan made the Detroit Land Bank Authority 
(DLBA) his go-to agency for anything having to do with vacant land 
and buildings in the city. With thousands of owners letting the county 
take their properties every year through tax foreclosure, within less than 
three years the DLBA had taken title to over 100,000 properties. As of 
the spring of 2017, it owned 98,302 properties, roughly one out of every 
four parcels in the city. 

Mayor Duggan likes to see results, and the DLBA is his vehicle for 
getting them. The land bank has created a smorgasbord of programs 
aimed at eliminating blight and spinning off properties to private own- 
ers. In little more than three years, they have demolished 12,000 vacant 
houses and sold over 8,000 vacant lots for $100 each to the owners of the 
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houses next door. Before Duggan, people who wanted to buy the vacant 
lot next door had to go through a process that required city council 
action and could take years. Now, all a would-be buyer has to do is fill 
out an online form or attend a side-lot fair held by the DLBA, and the 
property is hers a week later. 

Realizing that would-be buyers in urban neighborhoods often 
have trouble finding older houses that don’t need a lot of work, the 
DLBA came up with a program they call “Rehabbed and Ready.” 
Under this program, they hire contractors to bring vacant homes they 
own to move-in condition, which the DLBA then sells to first-time 
home-buyers at prices that typically range from $60,000 to $100,000. 
Through an agreement with Quicken Loans, would-be buyers can get 
speedy mortgage pre-approvals. Meanwhile, other properties are sold 
as-is at nominal prices through an eBay-style, time-limited online auc- 
tion. Finally, under their Community Partner program, the DLBA sells 
properties to nonprofit groups for uses that have included commu- 
nity gardens, artists’ studio space, and a community center for the city’s 
growing Yemeni population.° 

The DLBA is trying hard to come up with uses for vacant properties 
that also help rebuild housing markets in the city’s distressed neighbor- 
hoods. The reality, though, is that despite their efforts, the number of 
vacant properties in Detroit vastly exceeds the number that can be put 
back to use. Even after selling off 8,000 side lots, the DLBA still owns 
64,000 vacant lots, with more coming on line daily as they continue 
to knock down vacant houses. Every legacy city has the same prob- 
lem. Field surveys in 2015 counted 28,000 vacant lots in Cleveland and 
25,000 vacant lots in Gary, Indiana, a much smaller city than Detroit. 

Nobody’s going to build a new house or anything else on all but a 
handful of these lots in the foreseeable future. There isn't a lot of demand 
for new houses in cities like Detroit or Cleveland outside a handful 
of neighborhoods near downtown or near major universities that have 
the old housing and the other amenities people are looking for. Mean- 
while, the cost of building a new house on a vacant lot is likely to exceed 
$150,000, a near-absurdity in neighborhoods where existing houses are 
selling for as little as $20,000 or $30,000. At the same time, to simply 
leave a vacant lot to turn into a trash-strewn mixture of dirt, rocks, and 
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unsightly scrub vegetation is little better than leaving a vacant, derelict 
house standing. 

A body of ideas about vacant lots that started to percolate during the 
1990s has come to be known as “greening.” Instead of hoping in vain 
for developers to come and build on these lots, the core idea is to turn 
them into attractive and often usable green space. As with so many other 
ideas, there’s nothing fundamentally new about it. Allotment gardens, 
where apartment dwellers could have small plots to cultivate, go back to 
nineteenth-century Europe, and they can be seen today in urban neigh- 
borhoods and on the outskirts of many European cities. Some older 
people may still remember the “Victory Gardens” of World War II. The 
difference is that now it’s about figuring out how to use the vast surplus 
of vacant lots that have come into being over the past decades. Fresh 
food, though, is often a welcome by-product. 

As vacant lots started to pop up in older American cities in the 1980s 
and 1990s, community gardens were actively promoted by community 
groups and horticultural associations. They were often encouraged by 
local officials, who generally saw them as a temporary use for properties 
that they hoped to redevelop sooner or later. Community gardens, how- 
ever, depend on dedicated volunteers, who come and go over time. By 
the dawn of the millennium, with vacant lots continuing to proliferate, 
people were looking to other ways in which lots could be used. 

Terry Schwarz, the wiry, intense director of Kent State University 
School of Architecture’s Cleveland Design Collaborative, was one 
of the pioneers. In 2008, she laid out a vision in a pamphlet entitled 
Re-Imagining a More Sustainable Cleveland describing how the city’s 
thousands of acres of vacant land could become a future asset for the 
city. Putting meat on the vision’s bones, she and her team published the 
Cleveland Vacant Land Reuse Pattern Book, a catalogue of different green 
uses for vacant land, from rain gardens to geothermal wells, laying out 
what each would cost and what materials were needed.’ 

Using the Pattern Book, in 2009 a citywide nonprofit called Cleve- 
land Neighborhood Progress and the city of Cleveland announced the 
“Re-Imagining Cleveland” competition, inviting people throughout the 
community to come up with ideas to turn vacant lots in their neighbor- 
hoods into attractive, productive green space. With $500,000 to work 
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with, they awarded small grants to fifty-six different projects, including 
environmentally oriented projects such as pocket parks and rain gardens, 
as well as agricultural projects including gardens, orchards, and farms. 
One project was a vineyard in the heart of the Hough neighborhood, 
still scarred by the riots of the 1960s, created by a charismatic ex-con 
turned writer, activist, and incidental vintner named Mansfield Frazier. 

Cleveland was not the only city thinking about the potential of vacant 
lots. A second city thinking along the same lines was Philadelphia, where 
the leading role was taken by the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, an 
august organization founded in 1827 and best known for what is prob- 
ably the nation’s preeminent flower show, held every year since 1829. 
Although PHS was already supporting Philadelphia’s community gar- 
dens, in the eighties and nineties they started thinking about how to play 
a larger role in greening the city’s as many as 40,000 vacant lots. They 
began to work with nonprofit community development corporations 
like the Asociacién de Puertorriquefios en Marcha (APM), which was 
building housing and a shopping center in eastern North Philadelphia. 
In 2001, PHS announced its Green City Strategy, an effort to “address 
all of the open spaces and vacant land in the city of Philadelphia.” 

While PHS’s strategy has many facets, one is particularly notable. 
For all the gardens, vineyards, mini-parks, or farms that people can get 
going, the reality is that the number of vacant lots vastly exceeds the 
number of dedicated organizations or volunteers ready to turn them 
into gardens, vineyards, or parks and maintain them for the long haul. 
At the same time, allowing vacant lots to remain derelict means that 
their neighbors suffer continued blight. To solve this problem, PHS 
came up with a simple and inexpensive low-maintenance approach to 
vacant lots, using no more than basic sodding, tree planting, and putting 
up a simple split-rail fence on the lot, as seen in figure 8-1. It’s called 
the LandCare program. 

With support from the city of Philadelphia, PHS maintains Land- 
Care treatments on over 7,000 vacant lots across the city, 285 of which 
are in the area where APM is building their new housing. “To build 
housing, a community development corporation or CDC has to attract 
residents into the area,” said Bob Grossman, then director of PHS’s 
Philadelphia Green program. “When we came in these lots were full 
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Figure 8-1 A LandCare lot in Philadelphia’s Mantua neighborhood. 
(Source: Google Earth) 


of trailers, toilets, cars. They were horrendous. Nobody is going to buy 
a new house across the street from an overgrown lot filled with rats.” 
A research team led by University of Pennsylvania public health pro- 
fessor Charlie Branas has found that cleaning and greening vacant lots 
through the LandCare program is associated with lower gun violence, 
higher property values, and lower levels of stress for the people who live 
around them.?° 

Today, greening has become well established as a way of dealing with 
urban vacant lots. Cities are looking at green solutions to the nagging 
problem of storm-sewer overflows by redirecting storm water away from 
the sewers and onto open land, where it can naturally filter back into the 
groundwater aquifer. In Detroit, John Hantz, a financial planner turned 
urban pioneer, has bought 1,800 lots from the city, planted them with 
saplings, and turned them into a tree farm." In Detroit and elsewhere, 
true urban farms, not just glorified gardens, are starting to take root, 
such as the Earthworks Urban Farm run by the Capuchin Friars in 
Detroit, which generates 14,000 pounds of produce each year on its 2.5 
acres of ground. 

‘The most effective program to date to get vacant houses back in use 
and back on the tax rolls, though, has been in Baltimore. Using a legal 
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procedure known as receivership, under which a court can take vacant 
property away from an owner who has persistently refused to fix it and 
put it back to use, the city has created a streamlined process where devel- 
opers—mostly small mom-and-pop operations rather than large cor- 
porations—can get houses they can rehab, at a low price and with clean, 
marketable title. The city calls the program Vacants to Value. From 2010, 
when the city initiated the program, to the end of 2016, roughly 2,000 
vacant houses have been fixed up and reoccupied, with another 1,000 
in the pipeline.” This is quite an achievement, particularly when one 
realizes that the developers are spending their own money to fix up these 
houses, not getting subsidies from the city. But there’s a catch. Actually, 
a couple of catches. 

First, when you look at the neighborhoods where developers are 
rehabbing the houses, you start to see an odd pattern emerge. In some 
areas, as houses are fixed up, the total number of vacant houses goes 
down, which is what one would expect. In others, though, like Pen Lucy, 
as people fix up houses, the total number goes up. What that means, in 
those neighborhoods, is that despite the city’s and the developers’ efforts, 
people are still walking away from houses faster than the city can get 
them rehabbed. The second catch is that the program doesn’t work at all 
in the city’s most distressed neighborhoods, because developers won't 
spend their money fixing up houses in those areas, no matter how easy 
it is to get the properties. In the end, for all the city’s success, the total 
number of vacant houses in Baltimore was about the same in 2017 as it 
was in 2010. 

What this means is that it’s not really about the houses. It’s about the 
neighborhood. That doesn’t mean that Baltimore’s efforts are in vain. 
On the contrary, they’ve jump-started major change in some neighbor- 
hoods—where the numbers are going down—and kept the situation 
from getting worse in others, even if the numbers are going up. But the 
houses are only one part of the picture, and often not the most important 
part. And ultimately, if you fix up some houses, but the neighborhood is 
still going downhill, you haven't changed the things that matter most. 
‘The tough question is, how do you change or stabilize a neighborhood? 

Back in the 1970s, a lot of planners and activists besides Roger Starr 
were also seeing their neighborhoods going downhill, and they started 
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to look closely at what was going wrong. Rather than walk away, though, 
they tried to figure out what they could do about it. One of those activ- 
ists was Dorothy Richardson, a homeowner on Pittsburgh’s Central 
North Side. She was angry about what seemed to be her neighbor- 
hood’s steady decline, and decided to fight back. Going from door to 
door in her neighborhood, and from City Hall to the downtown offices 
of the city’s banks, she organized her neighbors, pressed homeowners 
to improve their homes and the city to enforce its housing codes, and 
pushed local banks to provide the loans homeowners needed to fix up 
their properties and new home-buyers needed to move into the neigh- 
borhood. Named Neighborhood Housing Services of Pittsburgh, the 
model she had designed by trial and error caught on. In 1978, President 
Carter signed legislation creating the Neighborhood Reinvestment 
Corporation to support similar projects nationwide. Forty years later, 
since renamed NeighborWorks America, the same organization is still 
working through 240 local member organizations to support people’s 
efforts to rebuild their neighborhoods across the country. 

Dorothy Richardson’s work dramatized how much the fall of urban 
neighborhoods was not just a matter of supply and demand, but was 
affected by the bank practices known as redlining. Although by the 
1970s the Home Owner’s Loan Corporation was just a memory, and 
the FHA had put an end to open racial discrimination, redlining was still 
alive and well in America’s banking industry. While Richardson, with 
a strong assist from the city, was able to get local banks to put up some 
money for her neighborhood, the activist who triggered change at the 
national level was Gale Cincotta, daughter of a Greek restaurant owner 
who lived in Chicago’s working-class Austin neighborhood. Austin was 
changing, and she tried to understand why; as she wrote later: 


We were told . . . that changing neighborhoods were a natural 
phenomenon. But we started to see that . . . they were being 
racially changed on purpose—‘sargeted for change. First the real- 
tors would come in. . .and pass out leaflets, telling white people 
they had better get out or they would lose money. Then the 
banks wouldn't give mortgages, and the insurance companies 
wouldn't write policies." 
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